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IVeJ.-SaL 
Friday 
Sunday 
Sunday     , 
Alonday    . 
Tuesday  , 
Tuesday  . 
Ttiesday   . 
Wednesday 
Wednesday 


TeiTn  and  Entrance  Examinations. 

Prize  Contest  in  Declamation,  Preparatory  Students. 

Morning — Baccalaureate   Sermon. 

Evening — Commencement  Sermon. 

Class   Day. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Class  Reunions. 

Evening — Alumni  Banquet. 

Morning — Commencement. 

Evening — President's  Reception. 


Summer  IDacation,  U^velve  TMccfts. 


Sept. 

9-11 

Mon.-Wed. 

Sept. 

10 

Tuesday   . 

Nov. 

28-30 

Thurs,-Sat, 

Dec. 

20 

Friday 

1896. 

■CClinte 

Jan. 

7 

Tuesday  . 

Jan. 

30 

Thiirsday 

March 

20 

Friday      . 

March       20     Friday 


Entrance  Examinations. 
10  a.  m. — Fall  Term  Begins. 
Thanksgiving  Recess. 
Fall  Term  Ends. 


TKHintcv  Vacation,  Seventeen  Da^s. 


10  a.  m. — Winter  Term  Begins 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 
Baldwin  Oratorical  Contest. 
Winter  Term  Phids. 


Spring  \Dacation,  Uen  Davs. 


March  31  Tuesday  , 
June  10-13  Wed.  -Sai. 
June  17      Wednesday 


10  a.  m. — Spring  Term  Begins. 
Term  and  Entrance  I'^xaminations 
CoM^[ENCEMENT. 
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Corporation. 


IPreeiDents, 


Elihu  Whittlesey  Baldwin,  D.  D.,    . 
Charles  White,  U.  D., 
Joseph  Farrand  Tuttle,  D.  D.,  LL,  D.,     . 
George  Stockton  Burroughs,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D., 


1834-40. 
1841-61. 
1862-92. 


trustees* 


William  Patterson  Kane,  D.  D., 
John  Lyle  Campbell,  LL.  D.,      . 
Hon.  Theodore  Harmon  Ristine,  M.  A., 
Robert  Ellis  Bryant, 


President. 

Secretary. 

Treasurer. 

Auditor. 


Uerm  of  ©fEice  JEipires  1895. 


Rev.  William  P.  Kane,  L>.  D., 
Thomas  R.  Paxton,  M.  A., 
Hon.  Robert  S.  Taylor,     . 
Hon.  Albert  D.  Thomas,  M.  A. 
Simon  Yandes,  LL.  B., 


Bloomington,  111. 

.     Princeton. 

Fort  Wayne. 

Crawfordsville. 

Indianapolis. 


Uerm  of  ©ffice  lEipires  1896. 

Hon.  Daniel  P,  Baldwin,  LL.  D,,       ......  Logansport. 

O.  M.  Gregg,  Esq.,       ..........  Crawfordsville. 

Rev.  M.  L.  Haines,  D.  D.,    .          .          .         .          .          .          .          .          .  Indianapolis. 

Alexander  Thomson,  Esq.,           ......         -^         .  Crawfordsville. 

Rev.  Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  D.  D.,     .          .          .          .          .          .          .          .  Crawfordsville. 


Ucrm  of  ©fficc  Eipircs  1897. 


Capt.  Robert  E.  Bryant,  . 
John  M.  Butler,  LL.  D.,  . 
William  S.  Hubbard,  Esq., 
Charles  B.  Landis,  A.  M.,  . 
Hon.  William  A.  Woods,  LL.  U. 


Crawfordsville. 

Indianapolis. 

Indianapolis, 

Delphi. 

Indianapolis. 


tlcrm  of  ©ffice  )£ipires  1898. 


Albert  B.  Anderson,  M.  A., 
Georcje  S.  Burroughs,  D.  D.,  Ph. 
Rev.  Blackford  Condit,  D.  D.,  . 
Rev.  Charles  Hutchinson,  D.  D. 
James  L.  Orr,  Esq.,     . 
Hon.  Theodore  H.  Ristine, 


D. 


Crawfordsville. 
Crawfordsville. 

Terre  Haute. 

New  Albany. 

.  Evansville. 
Crawfordsville. 


Committecg  of  tbc  Urustccs. 

Executive  Committee — George  S.  Burroughs,  Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  Alexander  Thomson,  O. 

M.  Gregg,  T.  H.  Ristine,  R.  E.  Bryant,  A.  D.  Thomas,  A.  B.  Anderson. 
Committee  on  De(;rees — Daniel  P.  Baldwin,  M.  L.  Haines,  William  P.  Kane,  Albert  D. 

Thomas. 
Committee  on  Instruction — George  S.  Burroughs,  Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  William  P.  Kane, 

Thomas  R.  Paxton,  Albert  D.  Thomas. 
Committee  on   Buildin(;s  and  GRotfNDS — Alexander  Thomson,  T.  H.  Ristine,  Albert  D. 

Tliomas. 
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I.     Ex-Pres.  Tuttle. 
5.     Prof.  Kritz. 


2.     Rev.  Thomson. 
6.     Prof.  McLain. 


3.    Prof.  Campbell. 
7.    Prof.  Studley. 


4.     Prof.  Chapman. 
8.     Prof.  Thomas. 


I.     Pres.  Burroughs. 
5.    Prof.  King. 


2.     Dr.  Cunningham. 
6.     Prof.  Kingery. 


3.     Prof.  Milford. 
7.     Prof.  Tuttie. 


4.     Prof.  Osborne. 
8.     Prof.  Chamberiin. 


jfacult^* 


GEORGE  STOCKTON  BURROUGHS,  Ph.  D.,  D.   D., 

President  and  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Philosopny. 

A.  B.,  Princeton,  1873;  A.  M.,  Princeton,  1876  ;  Ph.  D.,  Princeton,  1884;  D.  D.,  Princeton, 
1887.     Born  January  6th,  1855,  Waterloo,  N.  Y.     Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1877. 
Pastor  Presbyterian  Church,  Slatington,  Pa.,  1877-79  '■>   First  Congregational  Church, 
Fairfield,  Conn.,  1879-83  ;  Center  Congregational  Church,  New  Britain,  Conn., 
1883-86.      College   Pastor  and  Professor  of  Biblical   Literature,  Amherst 
College,  1886-92.     Original  work,  "  Assryiology,   Inscriptions,  Etc." 
"Studies  in  Minor  Prophets,  including  textual  criticisms  and  trans- 
lations." "Studies  in  Life  of  Christ  and  Criticism  of  Gospels." 

JOSEPH  FARRAND  TUTTLE,  D.   D.,  LL.   D., 

Ex-President  and"  Emerittis  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

A.  B.,  Marietta,  1841  ;    A.  M.,  Marietta,  1844;    D.  D.,  Marietta,   i860;  LL.   D.,   Marietta, 

1885.     Born  March  12th,  18 18.     Lane  Theological  Seminary,  1843.     Tutor  in  Marietta 

College,  1843-45.    Pastor  Presbyterian  Church,  Delaware,  Ohio,  1845-47;  Rockaway, 

N.   J.,    1847-62.     President    Wabash    College,    1862-92.      "Life   of  William 

Tuttle."     "Way  Lost  and  Found."     "  Self  Reliance."     "  Annals  of 

Morris  County,  N.  J."     "Tuttle    Miscellany,"  etc. 

JOHN  LYLE  CAMPBELL,  LL.   D., 

Baldwin-Peck  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

A.  B.,  Wabash,  1848  ;  A.  M.,  Wabash,  185 1  ;   LL.  D.,  Indiana  University,  1876.     Born  1828, 
Salem,  Ind.     Assistant  Engineer  in  location  of  L.,  N.  A.  and  C.  R.  R.,  1848-49  ;   Prin- 
cipal of  Preparatory  Department  in  Wabash  College,  1850-54  ;  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  1854-73  ;  General  Secretary  of  the 
Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  1873-77  ;  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy  in  Wabash  College,  1877 ;   Member  of  Indiana  Commis- 
sion  for   World's    Columbian    Exposition,    189I-93  ;    President 
Indiana  Commission,  1893-95  ;    Member  of  American  Phil- 
osophical Society  since   1874.     United   States  Geodetic 
survey     in     Indiana,     1878-86 ;     Topographical 
survey    of  Kankakee    Valley,   1882. 

HENRY  ZWINGLI  McLAIN,  A.   M., 

Lafayette  Professor  of  the  Greek   Language  and  Literature,  and  Secretary   of  the   Faculty. 

A.  B.,  Wabash,  1867;  A.  M.,  Wabash,    1870.     Born  November   i6th,   1846.     Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1870.      Universities  of  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  Tutor  in  (ireek, 
Wabash    College,    1873-76  ;     Professor    of  Greek    Language   and 
Literature,    Wabash    College,    1876 . 
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HENRY  SEYMOUR  KRITZ,  Ph.  D., 

Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department. 

A.  B.,    Hanover,    1853;  A,   M.,   Hanover,    1856;  Ph.    D.,   Hanover,  1872.     Born  February 

14th,  1826.     AssociatePrincipalWavelandPresbyterial  Academy,  1853-59,  and  Principal, 

1859-73;  Principal  Crawfordsville  Pviblic    Schools,    1873-75,   and  Superintendent, 

1875-77  ;    Associate    Principal    of    the    Preparatory    Department   Wabash 

College,   1877-83,  and  Principal,   1883 . 

ARTHUR  BIRD    MILFORD,  A.   M., 

Yandes  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature. 

A.  B.,  magna    cum    laude,    1879;    A-    ^•-   Princeton,    1882.     Born    September    28th,    1857. 
Principal  of  High  School,  Danville,   111.,    1881-82;  Professor  of  Languages  and  Liter- 
ature Lafayette  High  School,  1882-84;  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and 

Literature,  Wabash  College,  1884 .       Summer  of  1884  and  second 

semester  of  1886,  special  student  of  Anglo-Saxon  at  Goettingen; 
President  of  Indiana  Historical  Literary  Club,  1890-91. 

JAMES  HARVEY  OSBORNE,  A.   M., 

Associate  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department. 

A.    B.,  Wabash,  1879  ;  A.   M.,   Wabash,.  1885.     Born  July   29th,    1857.     Student   of  Law, 

Crawfordsville,  1879-81  ;  Tutor  in  Wabash   College,    1881-85  J    Associate 

Principal  of  Preparatory  Department,    1885 . 


ROBERT  AUGUSTUS  KING,  A.   M., 

Professor  of  the  Modern  Languages  and  Literature. 

A.  B.,  Hamilton,  1885  ;  A.  M,,  Hamilton,  1888.     Born  September  25th,  1862.     Professor  of 

Latin  and  Greek  in  Delaware  Literary  Academy,  1885-86  ;  Union  Theological 

Seminary,   1886-89;   University  of  Berlin,  1889-90;  Professor  of 

the  Modern  Langviages  in  Wabash  College,  1890 . 

HUGH  McMASTER  KINGERY,  Ph.  D., 

Thomson  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

A.  B.,  Wooster,  1884  ;  A.  M.,  Wooster,  1887  ;  Ph.  D.,  Wooster,   1892.     Born   March   13th, 

i86o.     Professor  of  Languages,  College  of  Emporia,  1884-91  ;  Professor   of  the 

Latin   Language  and  Literature,  Wabash  College,  1891 .     Original 

work:    "A    Special    Study    of    I^atin    Pronouns." 

MASON  BLANCHARD  THOMAS,  B.  S., 

A'ose  Professor  of  Biology  and  Curator  of  the  Mtiseum. 

B.  S.,   Cornell,    1890.     Born  December  i6th,   i866.     Fellow  in  Biology,  Cornell,  1890-91  ; 
Professor  of  Biology,  Wabash  College,  1 891 .     Original  work  :   "A  Laboratory  Manual 

of  Plant   Histology,"   1894.     Published  in  Biological  Magazines  :   "The   Collodion 

Method  in  Botany,"   "  A  Dehydrating  Apparatus,"  "The  Genus  Corallorhiza," 

"A  Root  Pressure  Apparatus,"  "The  Ashes  of  Plants,"  "  The  Androconia 

of  Lepidoptera,"  "  The  Roots  of  Pogonia,"    "Sectioning  Fern  Prothal- 

lia,"   "  Morphology  and  Histology  of  the  Roots  of  Orchidacese." 
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DUANE  STUDLEY,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

B.    S.,   Cornell,    1881.     Born    December  6tli,    1851.     Professor  in   Cleveland  High   School, 

1882-86  ;   Professor  of  Mathematics,  Cornell,  1886-92  ;  Professor 

of  Mathematics,    Wabash,    1892 . 

CHARLES  AUGUSTUS  TUTTLE,  Ph.   D., 

Professor  of  History  and  Sociology. 

A.  B.,  Amherst,    1883;  A.   M.,  Amherst,   1886;  Ph.    U.,    University  of  Heidelberg,    1886. 

Born  at  Hadley,   Mass.,  November  27th,  1861.     Principal  High  School,  Ware,  Mass., 

1883-84;   University    of  Hiedelberg,    1884-86;    Instructor    in    Political    Economy, 

Amherst,  1886-92  ;  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  International 

Law,   Amherst,    1892-93  ;  Professor    of  History   and    Sociology,  Wabash, 

1893 — .     Original  work  :   "The  Wealth  Concept:    a  study  in  Economic 

Theory,"   "Outline   of  Course  in  Economic  Theory,"   December, 

1894.     Member  of  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 

Science ;     Political    Science   Association   of   the   Central 

States.       Editorial    Staff    for    Economic    Terms    of 

"  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language." 

ROBERT  JOHN  CUNNINGHAM,   D.   D., 

College  Pastor. 

Born  May  28th,  1850.     Instruction    under    tutors    and   at    University    of  Pittsburg  ;  D.  D,, 

Wabash,  1888.     Pastor  Presbyterian  Church,  Shushan,  N.  Y.,  1876-87;  Center 

Presbyterian    Church,    Crawfordsville,    Indiana,    1887 . 

EVERETT  BURBRIDGE  THOMSON,  M.  A., 

Librarian  and  Lecturer  on  Bibliography. 

A.  B.,  Wabash,  1864;  A.  M,,  Wabash,  1867.     Born  at  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  December  6th, 

1843.     Lane  Theological  Seminary,  1867  ;   Union  Theological  Seminary,  1867-68  ; 

Tutor,    Wabash,    1804-65  ;     Pastor    Presbyterian   Church,  Wabash,   Ind., 

1868-69  ;    Peru,    Ind.,    1869-70  ;   Piqua,    Ohio,    1870-81. 

JAMES  MADISON  CHAPMAN, 

Professor  of  Oratory. 

Born  Newmarket,  N.  H.,  May  7th,  185 1.     New  Hampshire  Seminary  ;   Principal  Grammar 

School,  Newmarket,  N.  H,;   Studied  Elocution  under  private  tutors  and  at  Boston. 

Taught  in  Normal  Schools  at  Farmington  and  Castine,  Maine,  and  at  Fort 

Edward    Collegiate    Institute,   Fort    Edward,   N.  Y.,  until    1877  ; 

New    Hampton    Literary    Institution,    New    Hampton, 

N.    H.,     1877-87  ;     St.    Johnsbury,    Vermont, 

1887-93  ;    Wabash    College,   1893 . 

WILLIAM  EMBERT  CHAMBERLIN,   Ph.   D., 

Peck  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy. 

A,  B.,  Oberlin,  1887  ;   Ph.   D.,   Johns    Hopkins,     1894.      Born  January    l6th,     i860.      Tutor 

Oberlin,    1887-90;    Johns   Hopkins,  1890-94;  Wabash  College,  1894 .     Original 

work  :    "  A  Study  of  the  Action  of  the  Nitrate  and  Sulphate  of  I'ara-Diazo- 
Toluene    on    Methyl    Alcohol    under    \'arious    Conditions." 
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Ilnetructore  anb  H06i5tant0* 


ELMER  GRANT  HORTON,  B.  S., 

Instructor  in  Hygiene  and  Physical  Ciclture. 

B.  S.,  Cornell,  1892.     Professor  in  Cornell  University  Summer  School;    Detroit  School  for 

Boys,  1892-93;    Wabash  College,  1893 — .     Original  work  :  "The  Order 

Physopoda  Found  in  the  Vicinity  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y." 

JAMES  BERT  GARNER,  B.  S., 

Assistant  in   Chemistry . 

B.  S.,  Wabash,  1893.     Assistant  in  Chemistry,  1893 — .     Original  work  :  "Effect  of  Sodium 
Ethylate  on  Benzoin  and  the  Unsaturated  Aldehy  and  Ketones." 

EDGAR  WILLIAM  OLIVE,  B.  S., 

Assistant  in  Biology. 

B.  S.,  Wabash,  1893.      Assistant  in  Biology,  1893 — •     Scientific  papers:     "The  Histology  of 

the    Pontederiacese,"    "Observations    Upon    Some   Oklahoma 

Plants,"  "The  Stomates  of  Cycas." 

HARRY  LINN  STARR,  B.  A., 

Assistant  in  English. 

A.  B.,  Wabash,  1893,      Fowler-Duhme  Fellow  in  English,  1893-94;    Assistant 

in  English,  1894 — . 

HARVEY  STRINGHAM  WEDDING,  B.  S., 

Acting  Librarian. 

B.  S.,  Wabash,  1892,     Tutor  in  German,  1892-93;  Assistant  Librarian,  1894 — . 

OTTO  SICKEL  HOFFMAN,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  German. 

A.   B.,   Wabash,    1889.      McCormick  Theological    Seminary,    1889-93;     Summer    of    1893, 
Switzerland;  Chicago,  1893-94;  Instructor  in  German,  Wabash  College,  .1894 — . 

HENRY  ERWIN  BARD,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Latin. 
A,  B,,  Wabash,  1894.     Instructor  in  Latin,  1894 — . 

CLARENCE  DIMICK  STEVENS,  Ph.  B., 

Instructor  in  English. 
Ph.B.,  Wabash,  1894.     Fowler-Duhme  Fellow  in  English,  1894-95, 
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Cbarlee  Huguetue  buttle. 


Charles  Augustus  Tuttle,  Professor  of  History  and  Sociology  at 
Wabash  College,  was  born  November  27th,  1861,  at  Hadley,  Massachusetts. 
On  his  father's  side  he  comes  of  that  hardy  and  masterful  EngUsh  stock  which 
rules  the  sea  and  has  subjugated  men  and  nature  in  important  portions  of 
every  continent.  From  his  mother,  who  was  born  in  Germany,  he  inherits 
the  philosophical  bent  of  mind  which  goes  far  to  explain  his  success,  both  as 
student  and  teacher. 

In  the  location  of  his  early  home  Professor  Tuttle  was  singularly  fortu- 
nate. His  father's  farm  is  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  regions  of  New 
England.  Bounding  the  spacious  valley  on  the  east,  hes  the  great,  smooth 
mass  of  the  partly  wooded  Pelham  hills ;  to  the  south  stretches  the  rugged 
and  picturesque  Holyoke  Range,  whose  highest  peak  is  Mt.  Tom;  westward, 
across  the  broad  and  placid  Connecticut,  are  the  distant  and  yet  imposing 
Berkshire  Mountains ;  to  the  north,  some  nine  miles  away,  stands  Sugar  Loaf, 
rising  so  abruptly  from  the  river  bank  that  it  seems  like  a  gigantic  fortress 
guarding  the  wide  and  fertile  valley  at  its  feet.  Across  the  river,  and  further 
to  the  northeast,  is  the  noble  dome  of  Mt.  Tobey,  the  loftiest  and  one  of  the 
most  characterful  of  the  mountains  in  this  part  of  Massachusetts.  But  fine  as 
are  the  valley  and  the  mountams,  finer  yet  is  the  sky.  The  secret  of  its  charm 
may  be  hard  to  tell,  but  all  who  with  open  eyes  live  underneath  it  come  soon 
to  feel  the  spell  of  its  surpassing  beauty. 

He  fitted  for  college  at  Hopkins'  Academy,  Hadley,  Mass.,  graduating  in 
1879,  and  entered  Amherst  College  immediately  as  a  member  of  the  Class  of 
'8;^.  The  four  years  of  college  were  spent  in  hard,  earnest  work.  Every  study 
was  given  its  full  due,  and  the  results  were  not  only  immediate,  and  in  some 
respects  brilliant,  scholastic  success;  but,  what  was  worth  far  more,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  spirit  and  the  formation  of  habits  which  were  to  make  intellec- 
tual growth  and  acquisition  the  characteristics  of  later  years.  He  knew  as 
little  of  luxury  as  of  idleness;  like  many  others  who  have  made  the  best  use  of 
college  opportunities,  he  met  a  considerable  portion  of  his  expenses  by  his 
own  earnings.  He  was  a  member  of  the  scholarship  divisions  in  Latin,  (ireek 
and  mathematics,  and  at  the  close  of  the  course  was  chosen  one  of  the  eight 
to  represent  the  class  on  Commencement  Day,  and  was  awarded  the   Bond 
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prize  of  $ioo,  "for  the  best  production  spoken  on  the  Commencement  stage." 
He  received,  at  the  same  time,  the  Woods  prize  of  $60,  for  "  general  culture 
and  improvement."  He  was  also  one  of  the  six  contestants  for  the  Hyde 
prize  in  oratory.  During  the  year  which  followed  graduation  he  was  principal 
of  the  High  School  at  Ware,  Mass.  Here  he  endeared  himself  to  the  pupils 
and  won  the  respect  of  the  community  to  such  a  degree  that  a  strong  effort 
was  made  to  retain  his  services.  He  had,  however,  resolved  upon  a  course  of 
study  in  Germany. 

In  1884,  he  resigned  his  position  at  Ware  and  established  himself  at 
Heidelberg.  Here  he  studied  political  economy,  finance,  political  science 
and  pohtics  under  Prof.  Karl  Kneis,  the  "philosopher  of  the  historical  school," 
in  the  opinion  of  many  the  greatest  living  economist.  In  addition  to  these 
courses  he  studied  comparative,  constitutional  and  administrative  law,  German 
constitutional  law  and  international  law  under  Prof,  von  Bulmerincq ;  the 
development  of  the  German  Constitution  under  Prof.  Hermann  Schulze ;  the 
history  of  Roman  law  under  Prof.  Bekker ;  the  history  of  Christian  philosophy 
under  Prof.  Kuno  Fischer.  In  July,  1886,  he  received  a  degree  Ph.  D., 
insig?ii  cum  laude^  in  political  economy,  international  law  and  comparative, 
constitutional  and  administrative  law.  This  achievement  in  so  short  a  period 
means  that  the  two  years  at  the  German  university  were  not  less  laborious  than 
those  spent  at  Amherst.  It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mistake  to  assume 
that  he  brought  from  Germany  nothing  save  his  degree  and  a  substantial  addi- 
tion to  his  library.  He  enjoyed  the  high  privilege  while  abroad  of  being  an 
inmate  of  one  of  the  best  German  homes,  and  he  came  to  know  to  the  full  the 
fascination  of  the  scenery  in  and  about  this,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  uni- 
versity town  of  the  world. 

In  the  summer  of  1886  he  received  notice  of  his  appointment  as  Instructor 
in  Political  Economy  at  Amherst  College,  and  resumed,  in  September  of  the 
same  year,  the  vocation  of  teacher.  In  1887  international  law  was  added  to 
his  department.  He  was  married  January  6,  1891,  to  Miss  Afifa  Miner, 
daughter  of  David  Worthington  Miner,  M.  D.,  of  Ware,  Mass.  In  1892  the 
title  of  his  position  was  changed  to  that  of  Associate  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  and  International  Law.  In  1893  he  resigned  at  Amherst  in  order 
to  accept  the  Professorship  of  History  and  Sociology  at  Wabash  College. 

Prof.  Tuttle  has  been  a  member  of  the  American  Economic  Association 
since  his  return  from  Germany ;  he  is  now  a  member  of  the  Council  and  also 
of  the  Committee  of  Economic  Theory  of  this  association.  He  is  a  member 
and  councillor  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  and 
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a  member  also  of  the  Political  Science  Association  of  the  Central  States,  recently- 
organized  at  Chicago.  Although  Prof.  Tuttle  hitherto  has  been  engaged 
mainly  in  laying  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  which  prepare  for  useful 
economic  literature,  he  has  already  published  "The  Wealth  Concept:  A  Study 
in  Economic  Theory,"  which  appeared  in  the  Annals  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Political  and  Social  Science,  April,  1891,  and  "  The  Outline  of 
Economic  Theory,"  December,  1894. 

Of  his  position  as  an  economist  it  may  be  said  that  he  is  in  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  Prof.  Karl  Knies,  of  Heidelberg,  and  Prof.  John  B.  Clark,  of 
Amherst,  also  a  pupil  of  Prof.  Knies.  Like  them,  he  is  conservatively  pro- 
gressive. He  holds,  with  them,  that  our  economic  and  social  systems  are 
historic  products — the  fruits  of  a  growth  which  has  been  in  progress  for  many- 
centuries.  Hence  it  is  not  wise  to  set  them  aside  wholly,  or  even  to  tamper 
with  them  rashly,  for  the  presumption  is  in  their  favor.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  confessedly  imperfect;  changing  conditions — social,  political  and  eco- 
nomic— have  given  rise  to  wants  for  which  the  existing  system  provides  either 
inadequately  or  not  at  all.  But  the  remedy  lies  in  the  direction  of  reform 
rather  than  revolution — in  the  patient,  well-considered  adaptation  of  inherited 
laws  and  institutions  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  present,  rather  than  in  any 
scheme,  however  specious,  which  would  discard  these  and  build  up  a  new 
system  on  foundations  wholly  untried. 

Prof.  Tuttle's  record  at  Wabash  richly  fulfills  the  promise  of  his  earlier 
record  as  student  at  Amherst  and  Heidelberg,  and  again  as  teacher  at  Amherst. 
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3ame0  fiDabieon  Cbapman. 


In  nature  all  types  and  classes  agree  within  certain  limitations,  but  re- 
markably diversified  sometimes  are  the  individuals  of  any  class.  It  is  the  way 
in  which  the  qualities  which  are  common  to  a  class  are  combined  in  an 
individual  that  makes  an  interesting  personality.  He  is  most  interesting,  and 
quickest  wins  the  applause  of  the  world,  who  is  what  he  is  by  the  endowments 
of  nature,  and  whose  balance  of  powers  never  reminds  us  of  others.  Such  is 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Professor  Chapman  has  a  strong  and  impressive 
personality.  He  never  reminds  one  of  any  one  else.  He  has  a  rare  dignity  of 
bearing,  impressiveness  of  speech,  and  the  power  of  throwing  his  own  peculiar 
personality  into  conversation;  and  thus  from  the  start  he  wins  attention,  and 
impresses  himself  upon  those  whom  he  meets  as  a  person  of  originality  and  im- 
portance. Besides,  he  has  an  uncompromising  persistency  in  the  pursuit  of 
what  he  has  desired  to  attain,  so  that  he  has  forced  success  and  won  attention. 
Nothing  better  illustrates  this  pertinacity  of  purpose  than  his  unswerving  de- 
votion, in  spite  sometimes  of  delicate  health,  to  the  work  of  preparing  for  his 
profession. 

James  Madison  Chapman  was  born  May  7,  185 1,  in  Newmarket,  N.  H. 
His  father,  James  Madison  Chapman,  was,  for  many  years,  a  prominent 
lawyer  and  politician ,  and  was  related  to  not  a  few  of  New  England's  most 
famous  men.  After  completing  the  regular  course  of  study  in  the  schools  of 
his  native  town,  he  took  a  special  course  in  the  New  Hampshire  Seminary  at 
Tilton,  N.  H.  But  his  health  did  not  allow  him  to  take  a  college  course.  He 
early  began  teaching  in  his  native  town.  Besides  teaching  several  private  schools, 
he  was  Principal  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Newmarket.  After  teaching  about 
four  years,  notwithstanding  his  services  were  sought  after  by  not  a  few  school 
committees,  he  decided  to  permanently  give  up  school-teaching  and  to  prepare 
himself  to  teach  elocution.  He  studied  with  private  tutors  in  Boston  for  two 
years.  His  principal  elocutionary  training,  however,  was  received  from  Prof. 
Ralph  G.  Hibbard,  of  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  although  he 
received  some  instruction  from  Prof.  Lewis  B.  Monroe,  late  of  Boston,  and  also 
the  late  Samuel  K.  Murdock,  of  Philadelphia,  brother  of  the  distinguished 
actor.  Prof.  Hibbard  still  mentions  with  pride  the  early  promise  of  his  pupil  who 
has  since  become  so  favorably  known  as  a  public  reader  and  teacher  of  elocution. 
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Prof.  Chapman  first  taught  elocution  in  two  of  the  Normal  Schools  of 
Maine — Farmington  and  Castine — and  in  the  Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute, 
Fort  Edward,  N.  Y.  In  the  spring  of  1877,  he  became  connected  with  the  New 
Hampton  Literary  Institution,  New  Hampton,  N.  H.  Fie  remained  here  for 
ten  years,  and  showed  himself  a  man  of  remarkable  versatiHty  and  staying 
qualities.  His  power  over  his  pupils  was  extraordinary.  Boys  who  came  to  the 
school  from  the  rocky  farms  and  hillsides  of  New  Hampshire,  awkward  and  shy, 
were  soon  transformed  under  Prof.  Chapman's  training  into  graceful  and 
forcible  speakers.  The  school  at  New  Hampton  during  his  connection  with 
it,  was  known  for  the  excellent  training  it  gave  in  elocution,  and  many  students 
were  drawn  to  the  school  for  the  sake  of  being  under  his  instruction.  There 
were  two  literary  societies  connected  with  the  New  Hampton  Institution,  each 
of  which  once  a  year  used  to  give  an  entertainment  at  which  a  drama  was 
played  in  connection  with  the  literary  exercises.  Prof.  Chapman  always 
helped  select  the  plays,  and  trained  those  who  took  part  in  it.  In  all,  he  put 
more  than  fifty  plays  upon  the  stage  for  the  school  and  the  townspeople,  and 
appeared  in  several  of  them  himself.  It  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that  no  elocu- 
tionist has  appeared  oftener  and  more  favorably  before  the  same  people  than 
Prof.  Chapman.  During  the  ten  years  at  New  Hampton  he  must  have  given 
on  an  average  two  or  three  public  readings  each  year,  and  his  services  were 
in  great  demand  in  all  the  adjoining  towns.  He  has  given  readings  in  almost 
every  section  of  New  England  ;  and  in  many  towns  of  New  Hampshire  he  has 
read  from  three  to  six  times,  and  testimonials  from  all  parts  of  New  England 
show  how  well  he  has  been  appreciated.  While  Prof.  Chapman  was  employed 
at  New  Hampton,  he  also  gave  courses  of  instruction  in  elocution  in  the  High 
School  at  Manchester,  N.  H.;  Vermont  Methodist  Seminary,  MontpeHer,  Vt. ; 
Green  Mountain  Seminary,  Waterbury  Center,  Vt.,  and  Berwick  Academy, 
South  Berwick,  Maine. 

His  elocutionary  powers  are  remarkably  varied,  and  his  public  programmes 
have  a  wide  range.  This  adds  greatly  to  his  success  and  his  ability  to  interest 
all  classes  of  people  and  the  same  people  many  times.  From  the  deepest 
pathos  he  passes  quickly  and  easily  to  the  most  ludicrous.  He  has  a  power- 
ful voice  of  great  flexibility,  so  well  under  control  that  he  could  speak  above 
the  tumult  of  a  crowd  or  express  the  tenderest  emotions.  He  has  many  of  the 
qualities  of  an  actor,  and  has  great  success  in  his  portrayal  of  characters  that 
are  odd  or  ludicrous.      His  powers  of  mimicry  and  drollery  are  great. 

As  a  teacher  of  elocution  Prof.  Chapman's  most  serviceable  quality  is  his 
power  to  make  boys  think  well  of  their   own  ability.      He   has  confidence  in 
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himself,  and  inspires  his  pupils  with  confidence.  He  gets  in  with  the  boys,  he 
associates  with  them,  he  sympathizes  with  them,  he  puts  himself  in  many  ways 
on  an  equality  with  them ;  and  yet  he  somehow  always  makes  them  look  up  to 
liim.  He  has  entire  control  of  himself,  and  is  completely  imperturbable.  Boys 
never  incline  to  deride  his  authority,  or  overstep  the  bounds  of  intimacy.  He 
adapts  himself  readily  to  individuals  and  to  circumstances.  He  can  be  as  free 
and  approachable  as  childhood,  or  as  reserved  as  the  chill  of  age ;  but  undig- 
nified, never. 

In  the  spring  of  1887,  Prof.  Chapman  went  to  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont, 
where  he  remained  till  the  close  of  the  summer  term  of  1893,  when  he  was 
called  to  Wabash  College,  as  Professor  of  Oratory.  For  the  work  at  St.  Johns- 
bury,  Prof.  Chapman's  experience  at  New  Hampton  had  rendered  him 
eminently  fitted.  And  he  was  soon  able  to  bring  the  work  in  elocution  in  the 
academy  to  a  very  high  standard.  At  St.  Johnsbury  he  exhibited  the  same 
qualities  with  the  same  success  as  at  New  Hampton ;  and  even  added  to  his 
reputation,  so  that  he  attained  a  degree  of  popularity  indeed  enviable  as  a 
teacher  and  reader,  and.  there  are  few  elocutionists  who  stand  before  the  public 
today  in  New  England  who  are  as  widely  and  as  favorably  known  as  he.  It 
was  with  sincere  regret  that  the  people  of  St.  Johnsbury  accepted  his  resigna- 
tion. But  their  regret  was  tempered  by  the  feeling  of  pride  with  which  they 
furnished  to  a  higher  institution  so  trained  and  capable  an  occupant  for  the 
chair  of  Oratory. 
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MilUam  lembert  Cbamberlin 


The  life  of  Wabash's  new  Professor  of  Chemistry  affords  a  striking  instance 
of  the  power  of  a  great  purpose  and  the  reward  of  indomitable  pluck  in  the 
face  of  disheartening  conditions. 

The  beginning  of  his  life  was  amid  happy  and  pros|)erous  circumstances, 
the  family  residing  on  a  farm,  near  Flint,  Michigan,  He  was  born  in  i860, 
and,  being  the  only  living  son,  was  the  idol  of  the  household,  which  included 
four  sisters. 

In  1863,  the  father  removed  with  his  family  to  Oberlin,  Ohio,  with  the  design 
of  giving  these  daughters  and  son  a  liberal  education.  Three  of  the  daughters 
had  preceded  him  and  graduated  from  college,  all  in  the  same  class,  soon 
after  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  the  family.  As  the  son  grew  up,  he,  too,  fitted 
fer  college,  which  he  entered  in  1877.  At  this  time  the  father's  health  failed 
and  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  business,  and  young  Chamberlin  was  under 
the  necessity  of  assisting  in  the  maintenance  of  the  family  and  his  own  support. 
He  learned  the  printer's  trade,  and  spent  the  next  five  years  in  work.  After 
this  long  interval  he  again  entered  college,  supporting  himself  throughout  his 
course  by  type-setting.  With  all  the  cares  and  hindrances  which  *'  the  only 
man  in  the  family  "  had  to  meet,  he  still  maintained  a  very  high  standing  in  his 
class,  teaching  French  in  his  Senior  year,  and  after  his  graduation,  in  1887,  re- 
ceiving the  appointment  of  Tutor  in  French  in  the  College. 

In  1890  Mr.  ChamberHn  took  up  a  year's  work  of  post-graduate  study 
with  Prof.  Jewett,  in  chemistry.  Here  he  found  the  field  which  determined 
the  course  of  his  after  life.  He  became  an  enthusiast  in  this  department,  and 
very  soon  found  means  to  enjoy  a  three  years'  course  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity in  Baltimore,  Here  he  made  his  mark  as  a  man  of  exceptional  skill 
and  power  and  received  the  high  encomiums  of  his  professors. 

The  Trustees  of  Wabash  had  their  attention  directed  to  him  and  elected 
him  to  the  chair  of  Chemistry  in  that  college. 

Prof.  Chamberlin  brings  to  his  work  at  Wabash  not  only  sound  scholar- 
ship and  skilled  hands  in  his  particular  caUing,  but  a  warm,  Christian  heart  and 
deep  interest  in  everything  that  promises  good  to  our  country  and  to  the 
world. 
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IRecollections  of 
®ur  aima  flDater. 


]five  Becabee  of  dolicQC  Xife 

1846*1896. 


BY  HER  SONS. 


Greeting.    .    ♦    ♦ 


Dear  brothers,  we  beseech  you,  chide  us  not. 

If  Memory  loves  to  linger  o'er  the  spot 

Where  many  of  our  youthful  days  were  spent, 

Before  our  heads  were  gray,  our  shoulders  bent. 

You  who  have  known  the  loves  our  souls  have  felt. 

You  who  have  worshiped  where  our  knees  have  knelt, 

You,  if  you  read  these  pages,  will  see  rise 

Some  scenes  your  hearts  with  joy  will  recognize — 

The  dear  old  Campus,  dressed  in  living  green. 

Where  daily  loitering  throngs  of  youths  were  seen — 

Of  care-free,  happy  lads — we  once  were  there — 

And  to  our  memory's  eye  'tis  wondrous  fair, 

That  happy  scene,  a  benediction  now 

To  the  slow-throbbing  heart  and  care-worn  brow ; 

Or  the  great  walnut  tree  beside  the  path, 

A  giant  that  long  scorned  the  tempest's  wrath ; 

Or  the  broad  beeches  locked  in  fond  embrace — 

These  were  the  beauties  that  adorned  the  place. 

And  there  was  Center  Hall — O  n'er  forgot 

Shall  be  the  scenes  that  cluster  round  that  spot. 

But  hold — let  each  man  speak  his  proper  i)art 

And  move  as  best  he  can  his  class-mate's  heart. 
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Crawfor&eville*  XKHabaeb  CoIIcqc* 

1840.  1846. 

BY  F.  S.  McCABE,  D.  B.,  CLASS  OF  1846. 

I  first  saw  Crawfordsville,  through  light  clouds  and  gentle  rain,  April  6th,  1840.  To  a 
boy  not  thirteen  years  old  eagerly,  yet  with  aching  heart,  leaving  home  for  -school,  the  view 
was  gloomy  enough.  In  respect  of  elegant  dwellings,  substantial  business  houses,  spacious 
churches,  paved  streets  and  other  creations  of  time  and  money,  the  town  was  at  that  period 
an  undeveloped  community.  It  had  never  been  what  is  called  a  rude  frontier  town. 
Referring  to  the  six  years  in  which  I  first  knew  Crawfordsville,  it  may  be  described  as  a 
frontier  town  specially  characterized  by  refinement  and  cultivation.  One  building,  with  walls 
blackened  by  fire,  stood  in  the  magnificent  College  Grove,  pioneer  of  the  group  of  stately 
halls  that  now  cluster  there. 

In  addition  to  those  connected  with  the  College,  there  were  among  the  residents  of 
Crawfordsville  a  good  many  families  of  literary  and  musical  taste.  The  class  in  College  to 
which  I  belonged  contained  three  members  who  resided  in  Crawfordsville — Baldwin,  Elston 
and  White — and  we  had  special  opportuiiities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  elegant 
simplicity  that  prevailed  in  such  households,  in  their  homes.  I  went,  in  company  with 
my  father,  to  the  Bell  Tavern,  a  plain,  old-fashioned  hotel,  kept  by  an  old-fashioned  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Henry  Ristine.  My  first  home  was  in  the  house  of  Prof,  John  Thomson,  whom 
I  remember  as  possessing  the  sterling  qualities  that  are  well  known  to  mark  the  family  to 
which  he  belonged. 

A  great  event  in  Indiana  was  the  assembling,  in  May,  1840,  of  a  mass  meeting  at  the 
Tippecanoe  battle-ground,  near  Lafayette.  To  this  meeting  many  of  the  students  went, 
with  songs  and  a  banner  with  the  strange  device,  "Vpe  Victis  !" 

In  1841  Mr.  Overton  Johnson,  a  student  belonging  to  a  family  residing  a  little  north 
of  town,  returned  from  an  overland  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  Though  Johnson  wore  his 
brown  hair  falling  over  his  shoulders,  after  the  manner  of  plainsmen,  he  was  a  very  quiet 
and  amiable  gentleman.  He  was  the  author  of  a  book  containing  an  account  of  his  journey, 
and  he  published  the  Morion,  which,  I  think,  was  the  first  paper  conducted  liy  a  student  of 
Wabash  College. 

In  1843,  ^'  P-  Coltrin  and  T.  A,  Rogers  published  a  College  paper,  the  Iris.  Rogers 
brought  to  College  with  him  from  Fountain  County  his  pen  name,  "The  Shawnee  Bard.' 
Coltrin,  like  myself,  was  from  Terre  Haute  ;    he  had  a  high  rank  as  a  writer  and  a  speaker. 

A  College  band  was  the  product  of  1842.  How  proud  we  were  of  tliat  band  !  'i'hose 
of  us  who  could  not  play  any  instrument,  yet  had  noise,  if  not  music,  in  our  soles,  and  we 
applauded  our  band  in  season  and  out  of  season.  One  Christmas  vacation  we  encouraged 
the  boys  to  go  a-concerting,  and  they  made  a  tour  through  a  half  dozen  counties,  to  their 
own  entire  satisfaction.  It  was,  no  doubt,  their  farewell  tour  !  They  liajipened  lo  l)e  in 
Rockville  just  before  the  time  appointed  for  tlie  execution  of  a  criminal,  and  the   musicians, 
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in  the  kindness  of  their  hearts,  offered  to  play  a  tune  or  so  for  the  comfort  of  the  wretched 
man.  They  were  sternly  reminded  by  the  authorities  that  the  law  forbade  the  infliction  on 
prisoners  of  unusual  or  cruel  punishments.  For  many  years  the  Wilhite  Brothers  had 
charge  of  the  instrumental  music  on  all  important  occasions.  When  I  visited  Crawfordsville 
in  1882  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  Wilhites  were  still  leading  the  procession,  as  they  had 
done  thirty-six  years  before. 

The  gentle  humorist  of  the  band,  loved  by  us  all,  was  J.  W.  S.  Alexander,  Class  of  '45, 
of  Paris,  Illinois.  Eighteen  years  later,  in  the  second  day's  battle  at  Chickamauga,  Col. 
Alexander  received  an  order  to  retreat  with  his  regiment — Grant's  old  regiment,  Twenty- 
first  Illinois  Infantry — before  superior  numbers.  Those  who  saw  him  that  day  say  that  he 
obeyed  the  order,  riding  at  the  rear  of  his  men,  his  black  eyes  flashing,  but  facing  the  foe, 
and  backing  his  horse  as  steadily  as  if  on  parade.  He  fell  dead,  shot  through  the  heart.  A 
scholar,  a  gentleman,  a  soldier  without  fear  and  without  reproach!  Peace  to  his  ashes — 
immortal  honor  to  his  memory! 

In  those  days  the  facilities  enjoyed  by  the  students  for  spending  time  and  money  in 
elegant  dissipation  were  somewhat  limited.  When  the  boys  sought  rural  recreation,  they 
usually  went  on  foot  to  the  Backbone,  a  mile  north  of  Crawfordsville,  at  the  junction  of 
Walnut  Fork  and  Sugar  Creek.  Those  who  were  recklessly  determined  on  hilarity,  regard- 
less of  expense,  plunged  into  the  depths  of  the  Shades  of  Death,  eighteen  miles  south  of  the 
town.  Foot-ball  was  the  chief  attraction  among  athletic  sports,  though  I  believe  that  the 
amenities  of  the  game  had  not  yet  been  cultivated  to  the  degree  of  including  mayhem  and 
murder. 

From  1842  to  1846  students  found  exercise  and  recreation  in  removing,  by  grubbing 
and  blasting,  the  huge  stumps  of  trees  that  disfigured  the  Campus.  President  White 
selected,  as  the  victims  of  his  prowess,  some  of  the  largest  stumps,  and  his  example  stirred 
to  emulation  many  of  the  muscular  young  men. 

In  those  days  town  and  gown  were  not  at  war.  The  social  relations  existing  between 
students  and  the  families  of  the  Faculty  and  of  the  townspeople  were  of  the  most  agreeable 
character.  My  own  recollections  are  vivid  of  the  hospitality  and  courtesy  of  Prof,  and  Mrs. 
Hovey,  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Mills,  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Humphrey,  Prof,  and  Mrs.  S.  S.  Thomson, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  T,  W.  Fry  and  many  others.  I  shall  be  greatly  disappointed  if  the  associa- 
tions formed  in  these  and  similar  family  circles  are  not  renewed  and  strengthened  amid  the 
music  and  fragrance  of  Heaven. 

For  several  years,  and  until  the  death,  in  1850,  of  the  elder  daughter,  Miss  Martha 
Ellsworth  White,  President  Wliite's  house,  with  his  own  large  and  cheerful  family,  under 
the  direction  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  was  one  of  the  recognized  centers  of  social  life  and 
enjoyment  in  Crawfordsville.  We  believe  that  he  who  kindles  such  lights  in  this  world 
does  not  extinguish  them  —  he  merely  transfers  them,  and  trims  them  afresh,  to  shine  in 
undimmed  splendor  forever. 

The  town  had  attorneys  prominent  throughout  the  state,  such  as  Col.  S,  C.  Wilson, 
Hon.  H.  S.  Lane  and  others,  not  omitting  my  special  friend.  Col.  J.  R.  M.  Bryant,  an 
inimitable  raconteur,  and  the  only  man  whom  I  have  ever  met  who  had  heard,  and  who 
could  graphically  describe,  the  great  historic  debate  in  the  United  States  Senate  between 
Webster  and  liayne  in  1832.  Business  often  brought  to  the  courts  at  Crawfordsville  law- 
yers such  as  Gen.  T.    A.Howard,  of  Rockville,  a  man  of  extraordinary  endowment,  and  then 
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the  idol  of  the  Democratic  party  of  that  region ;  Hon.  E.  A.  Hannegan,  of  Covington,  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate;  Rufus  A.  Lockwood,  of  Lafayette,  who  afterwards,  in 
Louisiana  and  in  California,  attained  to  great  distinction  as  a  lawyer  ;  Hon.  Richard  W. 
Thompson,  of  Terre  Haute,  who  delivered  an  address  on  the  day  of  our  graduation,  and 
Gov.  James  Whitcomb,  also  of  Terre  Haute,  who  was  on  the  platform  that  day,  all  of  whom 
I  knew  then  or  afterwards.  Gov.  Whitcomb  was  a  man  of  scholarly  tastes  and  an  adroit 
partisan.  Lately  he  has  been  rescued  to  fame  by  one  of  those  singers  for  the  people  to 
whom,  like  Burns  and  Riley,  now  and  then  in  the  centuries  it  is  given  by  Providence  to 
show  what  trifles,  compared  with  the  Divine  fire,  are  those  things  that  we  call  gentle  blood 
and  book  learning. 

Due  respect  for  the  cloth  forbids  that  I  should  wholly  omit  reference  to  the  clerical 
celebrities  who  frequently  visited  Crawfordsville  in  those  days.  Among  them  were  Rev.  M. 
A.  Jewett,  of  Terre  Haute,  my  own  pastor;  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  pastor  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Indianapolis,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Matthew  Simpson,  of  Asbury  (now  De 
Pauw)  University,  and  later  a  distinguished  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Philosophers  discriminate  between  the  functions  of  the  work  element  and  those  of  the 
play  element  in  the  human  organization.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  charged  against 
me  that  I  failed  to  do  the  work  required  of  me  as  a  student,  but,  however  that  may  be,  I 
am  sure  that  no  one  ever  got  more  play  and  fun  out  of  the  period  given  to  a  college  course 
than  I  did.  The  rambles  through  the  woods  ;  the  expeditions  to  the  Backbone  ;  the  excur- 
sions along  Dry  Branch  ;  the  lying  under  the  shade  of  the  great  walnut  trees  on  the  Campus; 
the  walks  by  starlight  and  by  moonlight ;  the  swimming  and  the  skating — all  these  are 
as  real  and  as  delightful  to  me  now  as  they  were  in  those  golden  days.  Many  years  have 
gone  by  since  those  bright  days  rose  and  set.  A  great  war,  like  an  earthquake,  has  shocked 
and  rent  the  land.  In  the  spring  of  1861  I  spent  a  day  with  Wallace's  Zouaves  (Eleventh 
Indiana)  while  they  were  in  camp  at  Indianapolis,  and  I  specially  recall  the  handsome  and 
soldierly  appearance  of  the  young  fellows  from  Wabash  College.  In  their  remote  and 
shaded  halls  the  wail  of  their  smitten  country  had  reached  their  ears,  and  they  had  not 
tarried.  They  had  thrown  aside  their  books,  and  in  an  hour  they  had  become  the  soldiers 
of  liberty — aye,  the  martyrs  and  confessors  of  liberty!  On  the  battle-fields  of  our  beloved 
country  there  were  presented  no  more  precious  offerings  than  those  given  by  Wabash  College 
as  her  sons — private  soldiers  and  officers — for  the  sake  of  the  old  flag  rushed  to  death  as 
cheerfully  as  a  bridegroom  goes  to  meet  his  bride.  It  was  well  that  tlie  boys  who 
had  wept  with  frenzied  joy  over  the  story  of  Thermopylae  and  its  three  hundred  should 
be  among  the  first  to  show  that  they,  too,  were  ready  to  die  for  freedom  and  for  their 
native  land! 

My  recollections  of  Wabash  College  and  of  Crawfordsville  are  inseparably  intermingled. 
Most  of  my  class-mates  are  dead — Elston,  Noble,  White,  Brier,  Hougham!  Remembering 
only  their  virtues,  I  think  of  them  all  with  deep  and  undying  affection. 

Crawfordsville!  Wabash  College!  To  me  they  shall  always  be  sacred  ground,  like 
that  which  holds  the  dust  of  those  to  whom  I  owe  my  birth.  Wabash  College!  Crawfords- 
ville! After  a  half  century  of  work  and  success,  of  enjoyment  and  sorrow,  the  echo  of  the 
words  faintly  comes  back  to  me,  like  the  dimly-remembered  cradle  song  of  my  mother.  As 
I  breathe  the  words  in  this  Western  land,  to  which  a  (luarter  of  a  century  of  my  life  has  been 
given,  the  sun  shines  on  the  old  grove  as  it  did  on  that  Ainil  day  in  1840— resplendent  tlien 
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in  the  light  of  youth  and  hope,  thrice  resplendent  now  with  combined  light  of  age  and 
memory  and  hope! 

May  the  boys  who  shout,  and  sing,  and  study  at  Wabash  College  in  these  later  years 
become  better  men  than  their  predecessors  are;  they  cannot  cherish  more  grateful  and 
tender  memories  of  our  gentle  mother  than  we  do. 


flDemoriee  of  tbe  Claee  of  '56. 


B  V  JOHN  E.   CHAPIN. 

In  the  spring  of  1850,  a  tall  Hoosier  youth,  nineteen  years  old,  emerged  one  bright 
morning  from  the  front  gate  of  the  old  home,  with  carpet-bag  swung  from  a  stick  on  his 
shoulder,  bound  for  Wabash  College,  forty-five  miles  away.  The  California  fever  had  jvist 
swept  six  of  his  school-fellows  into  the  great  caravan  traversing  the  western  plains. 

After  many  a  home  conference,  it  was  determined  for  college.  The  railway,  which  now 
traverses  the  distance  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  was  not  then  built ;  nor  was  there  a  horse  or 
conveyance  of  any  kind  to  be  spared  from  the  farm.  So  he  walked.  Reaching  his  destina- 
tion on  the  next  day,  he  soon  found  a  home  where  board  and  lodging  could  be  had  for  the 
"  chores." 

Then  came  the  first  experience  in  college  life,  the  meeting  at  morning  prayers  in  the 
Chapel.  The  six  silver  dollars  which  he  brought  with  him  were  paid  to  the  treasurer  for 
tuition,  and  he  was  enrolled  as  a  student  in  the  Class  of  '56. 

In  the  first  preparatory,  we  numbered  thirty-two — a  mixed  company  of  impecunious 
and  opulent,  tall  and  short,  home-spun  and  store-clad,  and  of  various  degrees  of  "schoolin'  "  ; 
but  all  full  of  sturdy  life  and  intent  upon  an  education.  Most  were  there  at  their  own  op- 
tion and  by  their  own  effort.  The  six-years  contest,  however,  so  reduced  our  ranks  that  we 
came  out  in  the  end^but  six  strong. 

But  what  a  day  it  was  as  we  formed  in  the  Campus  and  marched  to  the  sound  of  music 
to  Center  Church  ! 

The  great  crowd  there  gave  full  inspiration  to  our  elaborate  eloquence.  The  partial 
minds  of  kindred  and  friends  were  there  full  of  applause  ;  and  Berry  Sulgrove  was  present 
to  write  us  up  for  the  State  Journal.  Receiving  our  diplomas  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  White, 
who  followed  with  a  noble  address  on  "  Professional  Enthusiasm,"  we  left  for  our  places  in 
the  great  world. 

As  we  looked  back  over  those  six  years,  we  thought  we  should  never  see  their  like 
again.  Never  could  there  be  so  many  good  fellows,  such  warm  and  generous  friendships, 
such  communion  with  poets,  philosophers,  and  statesmen,  such  jokes  and  strolls  !  Nor 
could  there  ever  again  be  sucii  stirring  scenes  as  those  thro'  which  we  had  passed  ! 

Sometimes  we  laid  ourselves  out  on  special  occasions.  Once  we  celebrated  the  Fourth 
of  July  with  Gen.  Lew  Wallace  as  the  orator.  His  rhetoric  was  abundantly  sufficient  for 
the  bursting   patriotism  of  the  College.     One   cold-blooded  Yankee    suggested  that   it  was 
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**  hifolootin"  ;  but  "  Ben  Hur"  more  than  satisfied  even  his  exorbitant  taste.     When  Henry 

Clay  died,  we  had  a  memorial  service  in  the  Campus,  vi^ith   Baylis  Hanna  as  the  orator  and 

Dr.  White  as  the  chaplain.     It  proved  a  worthy  memorial  of  the  great  statesman. 

The  trial  when  Will  Curtis  was  arrested  and  tried  on  the  charge  of  a  surreptitious 

translation  of  the  College  clock  to  the  seminary   grounds  was  a  memorable  occasion.     The 

Chapel  was  crowded  to  suffocation.     The  court  was  duly  organized.     The  judge  bore  himself 

with  great  dignity  ;  and  the  sheriff  effectually  enforced  order,  and  conducted  the  jury  to  their 

seats.     The  witnesses  gave  in  their  evidence,  and  then  such  argument  and  moving  appeal  as 

was  poured  forth  by  the  prosecutors  and  pleaders  !     vSeveral  lawyers  were  then  born  who 

have  since  reached  the  full  estate  of  professional  success.  , 

*  *  -x-  *  # 

The  political  campaigns  of  '52,  '54  and  '56  excited  great  interest  in  the  College.  When 
the  news  reached  us  of  Gen.  Scott's  nomination,  the  drum  and  the  fife  were  brought  out  and  a 
procession  marched  to  the  ratification  meeting  in  the  Court  House,  where  Henry  S.  Lane, 
with  his  fiery  eloquence  and  matchless  anecdote,  left  no  room  in  the  imagination  for  the  poli- 
tical Waterloo  that  was  to  come.  Parties  were  now  dividing  and  taking  new  steps.  The 
great  contest  against  slavery  and  the  struggle  for  the  Union  were  commencing.  And  as  if 
with  prophetic  vision,  a  military  company  had  been  organized  in  the  College.  And  many  of 
the  boys  of  that  day  came  to  bear  a  noble  part  in  the  saving  of  the  Union.  The  blood  of 
some  flowed  on  many  of  the  great  battle-fields  of  the  civil  war  ;  and  others  achieved  marked 
distinction  in  public  life. 

As  occasions  of  stirring  interest,  religious  revivals  must  not  be  forgotten.  One  re- 
markable occasion,  early  in  the  history  of  the  class,  especially  is  to  be  remembered.  On 
the  day  of  prayer  for  colleges  we  assembled  in  Chapel,  then  at  the  Normal,  going  from  our 
rooms  in  the  ordinary  mood.  Dr.  White  opened  the  services  and  as  he  proceeded,  and  was 
followed  by  Hovey  and  Mills,  a  deep  solemnity  came  over  the  assembly,  one  that  hushed 
every  soul  into  awe.  A  mighty  interest  held  all  there  till  long  after  the  allotted  hour.  There 
followed  meetings  of  deep  interest  for  weeks — meetings  for  prayer  and  conference,  meetings 
of  classes,  and  inquiry  meetings  at  the  church.  These  revivals  in  the  College  sent  heavenly 
influences  into  all  the  walks  of  society  as  streams  into  a  desert.  The  fathers  were  right 
when  they  ordained  in  their  system  of  education,  that  the  soul  should  be  regarded  as  well  as 
the  intellect,  A  college  with  such  men  in  its  chairs  as  White  and  Hovey  and  Mills  and  the 
Bible  on  its  desk  is  a  greater  blessing  to  the  state  than  the  greatest  university  with  its  God- 
lessness  and  pure  intellectuality.  All  honor  to  the  men  who  founded  Wabash  College  and 
established  in  it  a  living  Christianity  as  well  as  a  noble  intellectual  training  ! 

The  athletics  of  the  day,  so  far  as  my  range  of  vision  extended,  consisted  in  sawing 
wood,  making  gardens  and  sweeping  halls  at  eight  and  one-third  cents  per  hour,  with  now 
and  then  a  lift  by  a  farmer  in  the  time  of  harvest.  This  last  paid  the  best  but  hurt  the  worst. 
There  was  no  organization  for  amusement.  Jumping,  wrestling,  foot-races  were  the  extem- 
porized efforts  of  superfluous  energy. 

Geologizing  and  botanizing  expeditions  were  popular  in  their  season.  The  annual  ex- 
cursion to  the  "Shades  of  Death,"  dismal  as  it  is  in  euphony,  was  never  omitted.  These 
expeditions  were  the  more  interesting  because  the  young  ladies  of  the  town  always  had 
apart.  What  a  troop  of  bewitching  forms  and  mirthful  faces  appear  before  me  at  this 
mention  ! 
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Wabash  College  was  a  great  blessing  and  opportunity  to  us.  Its  Faculty  were  staunch 
and  able  men — great  men  in  our  eyes  then — now  glorified  friends.  The  mention  of  their 
names  brings  tears  to  the  eye.  The  full-orbed  President  beamed  like  a  sun  of  steady  ray. 
Glowing  in  a  rhetoric  which  always  charmed  and  a  benevolence  which  always  blessed,  he  was 
the  perfect  gentleman.  Mills  and  Hovey,  each  with  pleasant  eccentricities,  but  reverent 
characters,  live  evermore  in  the  institution  they  helped  to  found.  But  one  of  the  old  Faculty, 
Prof.  John  L.  Campbell,  remains  in  the  College.  Prof.  James  D,  Butler  still  lives  at 
Madison,  infatuated  as  ever  with  Greek,  as  Prof.  Campbell  is  with  mathematics. 

Many  happy  days  to  them  both  and  a  glorious  reward  to  them  all  for  their  patient  and 
kindly  efforts  in  stirring  up  the  gifts  within  us. 


Zbc  dlaee  of  '66. 


BY  H.   O.  FAIR  CHILD. 

The  Class  of  '66,  of  which  the  writer  was  a  member,  stood,  at  once,  in  the  twilight  ot 
the  Old  and  in  the  dawn  of  the  New  Wabash.  It  neither  witnessed  the  trying  struggles 
-through  which  the  institution  passed  in  its  earlier  life,  nor  yet  was  it  permitted  to  do  more 
than  take  a  glimpse  at  the  Promise  Tand  of  new  life  and  growth  into  which  the  College  has 
since  entered.  We  had  as  instructors  two  of  the  sturdy  pioneers  who  stood  at  the  christen- 
ing, and,  until  Death  claimed  him.  Dr.  White,  who  had  already  given  twenty  years  of  labo- 
rious service  to  the  college;  and  Profs.  Thompson,  Campbell  and  Hadley,  who  had  drank  at 
the  same  sweet  fount  of  instruction  as  ourselves. 

To  all  who  had  the  dear  privilege  of  their  association  and  instruction,  what  could  be 
more  sacred  than  the  memories  of  Dr.  White  and  Profs.  Mills,  Hovey,  Thompson  and  Hadley  ? 
— all  of  whom  have  gone  to  their  reward.  So  different  in  disposition,  and  yet  how  much 
alike,  in  their  noble  surrender  of  all  to  the  work  before  them.  Prof.  Mills,  less  self-con- 
tained and  more  impulsive  than  the  others,  was  perhaps  in  closer  touch  with  the  students,  in 
all  that  pertained  to  their  personal  needs  and  happiness.  Wabash  had  few  students  of  means 
in  those  days.  Many  depended  for  their  maintenance  in  College,  wholly,  and  others  parti- 
ally, upon  their  own  labor  about  the  College  or  city.  Many  "boarded  themselves  "  — doing 
their  own  cooking.  Of  his  frugal  store.  Prof.  Mills  frequently  gave  to  those  whose  struggle 
with  poverty  appealed  to  his  generous  impulses. 

To  Prof.  Campbell,  as  to  one  "near  the  throne,"  the  students  always  turned,  in  their 
little  troubles  with  the  Faculty — and  they  were  sometimes  not  a  few — with  full  confidence  in 
his  just  and  kindly  treatment,  if  not  interposition  in  their  behalf.  Dr.  Tuttle  entered  the 
Faculty  as  our  class  entered  College  proper  ;  and  to  his  coming  Wabash  owes  much  of  what 
slie  is  to-day.  Upon  him  who  has  taken  up  the  scepter  laid  down  by  this  sturdy  man  of  God, 
and  upon  his  associates — who  occupy  in  an  enlarged  sense  the  places  of  Profs.  Mills,  Hovey, 
Thompson  and  Hadley,  rests  not  alone  the  task,  but  the  high  privilege  of  bearing  aloft  the 
standard  of  progress  first  raised  by  these  unselfish  and  far-seeing  men. 
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It  is  to  the  glory  of  Wabash  and  to  the  px-ide  of  her  sons,  that  she  is  no  laggard  ;  but  is 
keeping  pace  with  her  surroundings,  and  with  the  age,  upon  which  she  is  making  an  impres- 
sion. Her  more  than  doubled  quarters  and  corps  of  instructors  ;  her  enlarged  facilities  and 
increased  appliances  for  instruction  and  study — by  which  alone  the  higher  standards  are 
attainable — not  only  indicate  the  measure  of  her  vigorous  growth,  in  recent  years,  but  give 
her  fit  companionship  with  the  great  institutions  of  learning  in  our  land.  I  doubt,  however, 
if,  with  all  these  advantages,  her  students  of  to-day  have  a  keener  appetite  for  learning  or  a 
truer  zeal  in  its  pursuit  than  those  of  thirty  years  ago. 

At  Wabash  in  those  days  but  few — and,  I  may  say,  too  few — general  sports  were 
indulged  in.  Even  needed  exercise,  so  requisite  to  vigorous  health  of  body  or  mind,  was 
either  wholly  neglected,  or  found  only  by  the  individual  student,  in  the  use  of  dumb-bells  or 
other  simple  appliances,  and,  occasionally,  in  the  practice  of  the  "  manly  art,"  in  which  the 
present  dignified  Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature  was  quite  an  adept.  Many 
were  the  unfortunates  whose  lack  of  skill  cost  them  a  punch  in  the  ribs  or  a  slap  on  the 
cheek  from  the  quick  and  wily  Henry.  But  it  would  have  required  more  than  these  acts  of 
playful  punishment  to  detract  aught  from  the  affectionate  regard  which  his  genial  disposition 
and  considerate  bearing  towards  all  won  from  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  his 
associates,  even  in  misery. 

It  was  during  these  years  that  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  cast  its  somber  shadows  far 
and  near.  Wabash  was  not  wanting  in  the  spirit  of  patriotism  which  then  fired  the  Northern 
heart.  Many  of  her  brave  lads  laid  aside  their  books  to  take  up  the  musket  or  the  sword. 
To  the  hearts  of  those  remaining  behind  frequently  came  the  quick  pang  of  grief  which 
always  followed  close  upon  the  cruel  havoc  of  battle.  After  the  war  some  of  the  boys 
returned  to  finish  their  course,  and  thereafter  to  make  for  themselves  proud  places,  in  the 
vocations  of  peace,  as  many  had  in  war. 

Any  account  of  student  life  at  Wabash  in  those  days  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
reference  to  the  "  Crawfordsville  girls,"  whose  patriotic  labors  for  the  "boys  at  the  front" 
during  the  war,  and  whose  sweet  purity  of  character  and  accomplished  graces  always  en- 
deared them  to  all  who  knew  them.  They  ever  took  an  active  interest  in  whatever 
pertained  to  the  welfare  of  the  College  or  students,  and  nothing  but  good  ever  came  from 
their  influence. 

I  never  quite  understood  why  certain  of  the  boys  occasionally  "gobbled"  when  Mr. 
Henry  Crawford  passed  through  the  Campus,  or  why  Prof.  Thompson's  presence  frequently 
evoked  a  reference  to  "grapes."  Presumably  these  acts  had  some  connection  with  Mr. 
Crawford's  turkeys,  which,  report  said,  had  wandered  from  home,  never  to  return,  and  to 
Prof.  Thompson's  grapes,  which  hung  more  thickly  on  the  vines  sometimes  than  at  others. 
Many  mysterious  disappearances  of  ^^  (f^/^r^j;  occurred  during  those  eventful  years,  but  I  never 
had  quite  the  courage  to  ask  an  explanation. 

One  of  the  treasured  remembrances  of  those  times  is  of  the  intimate  relations  existing 
between  the  students.  They  seemed  like  a  great  family  of  brothers,  without  petty  jealousies 
to  mar  the  harmony.  This  was  owing  much,  I  think,  to  the  fact  that  most  of  them  roomed 
in  the  old  Dormitory  and  in  Forest  Hall.  About  some  of  the  rooms  in  these  buildings 
cluster  the  sweetest  memories  of  our  College  life,  as  they  were  the  scenes  of  so  many  joys' 
as  well  as  sorrows,  of  fair  visions  of  victories  to  be  won,  of  those  stolen  sweets  of  Greek 
fraternalism  and  "dorg,"  of  study  and  happy  social  converse. 
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Time  has  thrown  its  glamor  over  the  scenes  and  associations  of  those  years  and  soft- 
ened their  asperities,  where  there  were  any,  or  hid  them  in  remembrances  which  paint  the 
picture  bright.  Death  has  since  drawn  its  mystic  curtain  between  us,  the  living,  and  many 
of  our  College  associates.  But  what  matters  it  ?  The  ceaseless  tide  ever  flows  on,  sooner 
or  later  to  bear  us,  too,  into  that  vast  Unknown  where  they  have  gone. 


Mabasb  ae  lit  Mae  ^wenti?  locate  Bqo, 


BY  REV.  PALMER  S.  HULBERT,  D.  D.,  CLASS  OF  '76. 

I  entered  Wabash  College  in  the  year  1872,  as  a  member  of  the  Freshman  Class,  which 
proved  to  be  the  ever  memorable  and  justly  renowned  Class  of '76.  I  had  never  been  a 
very  humble  lad,  but  when  I  looked  upon  the  Senior  Class  of  that  year,  '73,  with  such 
giants  in  it  as  Crane  and  Frazer  and  Milligan  and  Stanley  and  Ward  and  others,  I  became 
humble  at  once.  Never  had  I  seen  my  own  insignificance  until  I  saw  and  heard  that 
Senior  Class.  Oh!  there  were  great  men  in  those  days!  True,  we  had  no  "  Yandes 
Library,"  no  **Peck  Scientific  Hall,"  no  "South  Hall,"  no  great  wings  to  Center 
Hall.  But  we  had  "Forest  Hall,"  of  unsavory  memory,  where  we  had  plenty  to  eat — such 
as  it  was — mostly  dried  apples  and  molasses,  which  they  said  was  good  brain  food.  And 
we  had  that  ancient  archipelago  of  the  Orient,  called  "Egypt,"  which  was  the  curse,  disgrace 
and  convenience  of  our  lives.  We  had  a  few  other  buildings,  such  as  the  "Hovey  Museum" 
Dormitory  (now  your  South  Hall)  and  Library  with  Chapel  above,  and  old  Center  Hall, 
where  great  brains  were  developed  and  some  manufactured  on  the  spot — and  never  used 
after  waid. 

Then  we  had  President  Tuttle  and  Professors  Hovey  and  Mills  and  Thomson,  of 
blessed  memory,  and  Campbell  and  White  and  Bassett  and  Whiteford  and  Carrington  and 
McLain.     What  more  did  we  need  ?     This  and  brains  made  up  a  successful  college. 

In  those  days  our  wants  were  much  more  simple  than  at  present.  For  instance,  we  as 
"  Greeks"  thought  we  were  blessedly  favored  if  we  could  rent  a  little  back  room  upstairs  in 
some  store  down  town.  There  we  could  eat  peanuts,  and  "initiate"  Freshmen,  and  crack 
jokes,  and  have  a  good  time  generally. 

There  were  many  interesting  things  happened  in  those  College  days.  I  think  one  of 
the  most  interesting  was  when  we  students  caught  our  bright,  alert,  quick-witted  and  ever 
dear  President  Tuttle  napping.  It  had  never  been  done  before,  perhaps  never  since.  In 
one  of  the  Rhetorical  exercises  in  the  Chapel  a  student  said  some  bright,  witty  things  that 
brought  great  applause.  Dr.  Tuttle,  who  was  presiding,  suggested,  as  there  was  evidently 
so  much  wit  corked  up,  that  a  little  of  it  might  be  used  in  a  "  Funny  Exhibition,"  to  which 
the  public  should  be  invited,  at  fifty  cents  a  head,  proceeds  to  go  to  carpeting  the  Chapel. 
It  was  so  arranged.  One  of  the  "funny"  exercises  of  the  programme  was  that  we  should  all 
sit  on  the  platform  in  a  semi-circle,  while  Dr.  Tuttle  introduced  the  "show."  He  demurred 
at  first,  fearing  that  some  trap  might  be  sprung.     We  assured  him  that,  as  he  had  suggested 
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the  exhibition,  the  students  thought  he  ought  at  least  to  introduce  it.  We  knew  he  would 
begin  by  telling  some  witty  story,  as  he  can  do  so  well.  The  Chapel  was  crowded  with  the 
elite  of  Crawfordsville.  The  Doctor  started  his  introduction  by  a  story  of  a  New  Jersey 
farmer  who  had  a  yoke  of  oxen.  But  that  story  was  never  finished,  nor  the  introduction 
either,  for  just  at  the  word  "oxen"  we  all  fell  asleep  on  the  stage  behind  him,  and  one  after 
another  began  gently  to  snore,  while  the  audience  raised  pandemonium.  The  Doctor 
retreated  to  his  seat,  and  we  awoke,  rubbed  our  eyes,  and  went  on  with  the  show.  Next 
day  we  sent  him  the  receipts,  with  apologies  and  assurances  of  our  appreciation  for  him 
personally,  and  that  he  was  surely  the  "star"  of  the  evening.  He  was  large  enough  to 
call  it  square. 

Tuttle  and  Hovey  and  Mills!  Gentlemen  of  the  old  school  they  were,  but  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  Yankee.  Professor  Caleb  Mills  was  the  most  unique  man  whom  I  ever  inti- 
mately knew.  A  typical,  canny  New  Englander,  I  loved  him  as  a  father.  I  sawed  all  his 
wood,  dug  his  garden,  made  his  cider,  and  helped  him  drink  it.  It  was  a  big  improvement 
on  anything  liquid  which  we  had  in  the  refectory  at  Forest  Hall. 

The  most  exciting  time  we  had  was  during  the  Commencement  week  of  our  class,  '76. 
That  large  "conglomerate"  that  lies  in  front  of  the  south  wing  of  Center  Hall,  the  old  Hovey 
Museum,  was  deposited  some  miles  from  where  it  now  is,  by  the  Flood,  I  think.  Professor 
Hovey  used  to  take  his  classes  to  see  and  study  it.  The  Class  of  '76  arranged  to  present  it 
to  the  Professor  on  Class  Day.  We  had  it  brought  up  inside  the  Campus  at  the  gate  oppo- 
site Dr.  Tuttle's  house.  That  was  Saturday;  Monday  was  Class  Day,  Sunday  night,  after 
12  o'clock,  three  members  of  the  Class  of '76  sleeping  in  Forest  Hall  were  awakened  by 
strange,  muffled  sounds.  We  arose,  dressed,  went  out  and  found  the  Campus  literally  alive 
with  students.  The  three  lower  classes  had  arranged  separately  to  play  us  a  trick.  One 
arranged  to  bury  the  boulder;  another  to  cart  it  away  to  the  wilderness;  another  to  paint  it 
red.  When  confronted  by  the  Class  of '76,  they  were  mad,  aiid  refused  to  retire.  The 
President  was  sent  for.  He  commanded  them  to  disperse;  they  refused.  Then  the  ring- 
leaders were  arrested  and  put  into  the  vile  lock-up  which  adorned  Crawfordsville  at  that 
time.  Next  day  we  hitched  eight  horses  to  a  great  cart,  and  with  a  band  of  mvisic  we 
marched  to  the  spot  where  it  now  lies.  As  I  mounted  the  stone  to  deliver  the  presentation 
address  to  Dr.  Hovey,  the  lower  classmen  gathered  on  the  roof  of  the  stoop  of  Center  Hall  and 
began  a  thunder  that  I  can  hear  to  this  day.  But  1  "hollered"  anyway,  and  finished  my 
speech.  Then  one  of  our  class  was  knocked  down.  I  was  arrested  for  assault  and  battery 
on  a  mountainous  Virginian  by  the  name  of  Smith  during  the  night  before,  but  was 
acquitted.  On  Commencement  Day,  during  the  addresses,  attempts  were  made  to  inter- 
rupt, but  all  failed,  and  the  Class  of  '76  came  out  victorious. 

I  revere  the  memory  of  my  dear  old  Professors  who  have  passed  over  the  sea  of  life;  I 
love  the  living  ones  whom  I  knew  then,  1  would  fain  put  a  little  laurel  leaf  upon  the 
mounds  that  hold  the  remains  of  three  dear,  bright  fellows  of  the  Class  of '76 — AIcBroom, 
Van  Vleck  and  the  beloved  Hains. 

Hail,  then,  to  the  boys  of  Wabash!  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Calf  to 
the  Lakes,  they  are  scattered,  each  busy  in  his  chosen  life-work.  Hail,  again,  to  those  who 
yet  abide  within  her  sacred  walls!  We  are  still  one  in  heart,  as  we  were  one  in  labor,  how- 
ever far  we  may  have  strayed  from  those  dear,  beloved  scenes.  Wabash,  Old  and  New,  will 
be  dear  to  her  sons  forever. 
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1880*1886. 


BY  FRANK  E.  MOORE. 

These  were  years  of  change  and  improvement,  both  in  the  College  and  in  the  town. 
Many  new  streets  were  opened,  and  miles  of  graded  roads  and  sidewalks  were  built,  along 
which  the  gloom  of  earlier  days  gave  way  to  the  white  glare  of  electric  lights.  Theory  be- 
came practice  in  the  water- works  question,  and  the  whole  town  was  supplied  with  pure 
spring  water,  thus  greatly  increasing  its  beauty,  cleanliness  and  healthfulness,  besides 
adding  comfort  and  safety  to  its  citizens. 

Center  Church  was  erected  just  prior  to  this  period,  followed  by  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Music  Hall  Block,  the  M,  E.  Church,  the  new  Robbins  House,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Block 
and  other  public  buildings,  each  replacing  an  antiquated  and  often  dilapidated  structure  with 
a  substantial  modern  edifice,  which  will  remain  for  generations  a  pride  to  the  entire  city. 
The  period  also  witnessed  the  completion  of  scores  of  elegant  residences,  especially  in  the 
then  suburban  portions  of  the  city.  Residences,  in  the  architecture  of  which  a  new  era  was 
heralded,  and  in  whose  splendor  the  growing  wealth  of  the  community  was  proclaimed. 
Here  dwelt  some  of  the  most  talented,  cultured  and  godly  people  to  be  found  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Many  of  the  students  cherish  happy  memories  of  the  cordial  welcome  accorded 
them  in  these  pleasant  homes;  of  the  hours  spent  in  listening  to  gray-haired  men  and  women, 
whose  quiet  elegance  of  speech  and  manner  honored  the  culture  of  a  generation  fast  passing 
away;  of  sprightly  conversation  with  those  in  mature  years,  choice  representatives  of  the 
development  possible  under  the  influence  of  our  best  Christian  institutions;  of  frank  inter- 
change of  thought,  both  grave  and  tender,  with  a  youthful  circle,  the  feminine  portion  of 
which  has  not  been  surpassed  this  side  of  Paradise. 

Wabash  College  was  not  left  behind  in  this  march  toward  substantial  improvement. 
In  1878  Peck  Hall  was  erected,  and  by  its  complete  equipment  and  modern  arrangement 
practically  doubled  the  resources  of  the  College  in  the  scientific  department.  College  jour- 
nalism received  a  deadly  blow  when  the  old  Chapel  organ  was  superseded  by  a  new  instru- 
ment, but  when  the  old  "Gym."  underwent  metamorphosis  and  was  dedicated  right  royally 
and  right  worthily  as  Hovey  Museum,  then  "ye  local"  shuddered  in  dire  apprehension  lest 
even  "church  socials"  should  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  new  engine-house  was 
completed,  giving  more  safety  and  efficiency  to  the  management  of  the  heating  apparatus. 
The  old  Normal  Building  was  renovated  and  became  the  residence  of  the  new  janitor  and 
custodian  of  buildings  and  grounds.  A  beautiful  residence  was  erected  west  of  Forest  Hall 
and  became  the  home  of  Prof.  Coulter  and  his  happy  family.  The  Museum  Building 
received  the  museum  collection  from  the  south  wing  of  Center  Hall,  leaving  these  rooms  to 
be  transformed  into  cheerful  and  commodious  recitation  rooms. 

This  was  also  a  period  of  change  among  the  Faculty.  Prof.  Daniel  Bassett  gave 
up  his  position  as  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department,  after  nearly  twenty  years  of 
service  in  that  capacity.  Many  of  the  Alumni  recall  with  gratitude  his  faithful,  fatherly  care 
in  giving  them  a  right  start  in  College  life,  and  the  tidings  of  his  death  (in  1887)  brought 
genuine  sorrow  to  all  who  knew  him, 
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After  filling  the  Chair  of  English  and  Modern  Languages  for  more  than  twenty  years 
Prof.  William  C.  White  resigned  this  position  in  1884,  and  soon  afterward  removed  to 
Southern  California.  No  one  ever  knew  Prof.  White  to  do  or  to  say  a  rude  or  ungentle- 
manly  thing.  When  compelled  to  correct  some  incorrigible  shirk  or  mischief-maker,  his 
manner  always  betrayed  the  fact  that  he  suffered  far  more  than  did  the  offender.  From  him 
many  an  uncouth  lad  learned  his  first  lessons  in  true  politeness  and  gentlemanly  deportment, 
and  many  staunch  friends  and  admirers  shared  with  him  the  pain  caused  in  his  separation 
from  the  College,  in  the  shadow  of  which  his  entire  life  had  been  spent. 

All  through  the  summer  and  early  fall  of  1884  Prof.  Henry  R.  Thomson  fought  Death, 
and,  like  a  hero,  he  conquered  his  conqueror,  and  entered  upon  life  eternal  on  the  29th  of 
September.  A  lover  tender  and  true;  a  laborer  conscientious  and  faithful;  in  suffering 
patient;  in  death  triumphant — his  life  is  an  inspiration  and  his  memory  a  benediction. 

Prof.  S.  S.  Thomson  died  May  18,  1885,  and  the  entire  community  united  to  mourn 
his  death  and  to  honor  his  memory.  His  life  and  the  life  of  Wabash  were  one  for  fifty  years. 
For  forty  years  he  filled  the  Chair  of  Latin,  and  served  many  years  as  librarian.  Here  was 
a  man  who  "  walked  with  God."  None  grieved  more  deeply  at  spiritual  decadence  among 
the  students,  and  he  was  always  the  first  to  foretell  the  coming  ''  Showers  of  Blessings." 

J.  M.  Coulter,  J.  H.  Osborne,  A.  B,  Milford,  E.  R,  Lewis,  E.  C.  Winslow  all  entered 
the  Faculty  during  this  period,  and  were  with  us  in  the  Commencement  season  of  1886. 

Our  class-room  work  underwent  change  also  during  this  period.  In  several  depart- 
ments the  lecture  system  was  introduced,  and  "  Electives  "  were  provided  for  the  Junior 
and  Senior  Classes,  while  post-graduate  courses  were  provided  for  those  pursuing  special 
studies;  in  these  biology  and  electricity  were  the  favorites. 

The  period  closed  with  five  Greek-letter  societies  and  a  "  Barb  "  Association,  all  in 
such  vigorous  operation  that  few  worthy  students  passed  the  first  week  in  College  without 
receiving  a  deadly  "  spike." 

It  was  an  intermediate  stage  in  the  history  of  athletics.  Military  drill  had  been  abol- 
ished. F"oot-ball  and  tennis  were  just  coming  into  special  favor.  Base-ball  and  long 
excursions  into  the  country  afforded  us  ample  exercise.  Lectures,  concerts,  church  socials, 
evening  parties  and  picnic  trips  to  the  famous  "  Shades  of  Death,"  shared  by  our  lady  favor- 
ites, gave  welcome  relaxation  and  recreation,  Hallowe'en  was  usually  celebrated  according 
to  traditional  rites. 

The  literary  societies  were  in  a  specially  flourishing  condition,  through  the  ability  and 
enthusiasm  of  such  orators  and  debaters  as  A.  J.  Brown,  the  Andersons,  "Sol."  Dickey,  G. 
L.  McNutt,  "  Gus  "  Landis  and  "Deacon"  McKee,  "  Ote  "  Smith  and  "Jim"  Cooter,  G. 
L,  Mcintosh  and  "Jim"  Stutesman,  "Emp."  Corey  and  Read  Hanna,  "Bob"  Thomson, 
Parke  Daniels  and  the  Humphreys,  besides  a  score  of  others,  who  justly  divided  honors 
with  them,  and  made  each  Friday  evening  the  occasion  of  battles  royal  in  the  field  of  thought 
and  speech. 

True  to  the  memories  of  the  past,  we  greet  the  grander  Wabash  of  today  with  "All 
Hail!  "  and  "  God-speed!" 
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^be  Campua  Zvcce. 


It  was  an  inspiration  which  prompted  the  Trustees  of  Wabash  College,  in 
1835,  to  remove  the  site  of  the  institution  from  the  fifteen-acre  donation  of 
Williamson  Dunn,  on  the  banks  of  Sugar  Creek,  to  the  E.  ^  of  N.  ^  of  N. 
E.  i^  Sec.  6,  T.  18  N.,  R.  4  W.,  which  cabalistic  characters  denote  the  forty 
acres  which  touch  lot  number  one  in  the  original  plat  of  Crawfordsville  at  the 
intersection  of  South  and  West  Streets,  now  known  as  Wabash  and  Grant 
Avenues.  In  the  choice  language  of  Professor  Hovey,  "  the  Trustees  having 
selected  the  site  in  the  forest,  in  the  midst  of  Nature's  unbroken  lovehness,  con- 
secrated this  enterprise  for  the  furtherance  of  virtue  and  knowledge  among 
mankind  to  God  and  solemnly  invoked  upon  it  the  Divine  blessing."  Of  this 
forest  we  are  to  speak  and  devoutly  do  we  acknowledge  the  protecting  power 
which  has  preserved  it  for  sixty  years  from  the  woodman's  axe. 

In/er  silvas  Acadeini  querere  verum  the  disciples  of  every  Plato  may  come, 
and  they  will  be  glad  to  find  these  magnificent  trees  keeping  watch  as  they  did 
in  the  beginning,  sixty  years  ago. 

The  forests  of  Indiana  are  rapidly  disappearing  and  there  scarcely  is  a 
locality  in  the  state  where  the  great  monarchs  have  not  been  destroyed  or 
converted  into  saw-logs  and  lumber,  while  only  the  smaller  and  deformed  ones 
of  later  growth  remain.  This  destruction  goes  on  without  protest — sentiment 
and  soil  alike  being  dried  up,  until  even  the  clouds  refuse  the  rain  of  former 
years,  and  the  streams  are  shrivelled  to  less  than  half  their  natural  size. 

In  our  Campus,  however,  we  have  a  type  of  what  formerly  constituted  the 
chief  beauty  of  the  State,  a  primeval  forest.  Around  us,  north,  south  and 
east  are  only  broad  farms  and  towns,  while  west  we  soon  reach  the  treeless 
prairie  ocean — but  here,  happily  and  literally,  recuhens  sub  teg7nine  fagi,  we 
may  sing  or  dream  as  we  will.  The  gentle  undulations  of  the  ground  and  the 
green  carpet  of  Indiana  bluegrass  are  the  graceful  foundations  of  the  grove. 

The  general  make-up  includes  the  chief  varieties  of  trees  to  be  found  in 
the  state.  The  beeches  are  most  numerous  and  perhaps  are  the  most  attractive, 
with  their  symmetrical  forms,  wide-spreading  branches  and  grateful  shade. 
Next  to  the  beeches  in  importance  are  the  maples  and  oaks,  includnig  the 
general  varieties  of  these  beautiful  trees.  Magnificent  black  walnuts,  stately 
elms  and  ghostly  sycamores  form  conspicuous  features  of  the  landscape,  while 
hickory,  ash,  poplar,  buckeye,  willow,  locust,  mulberry,  wild  cherry,  white 
walnut  and  other  varieties  are  intermingled  and  scattered  with  all  the  graceful- 
ness of  Nature's  irregularity. 
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Two  rows  of  maples  and  locusts,  around  the  whole  Campus,  constitute 
the  chief  artificial  addition  to  the  grove  and  preserve  an  interesting  memorial 
of  President  White,  under  whose  direction  they  were  planted. 

The  College  trees  are  interesting  from  their  variety,  their  size  and  their 
historic  associations. 

The  individual  specimens  are  of  special  interest.  The  measurements, 
taken  by  the  class  in  engineering,  show  that  the  two  prominent  walnut  trees, 
located  centrally  in  the  grove,  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in  height; 
one  hickory  in  front  of  Peck  Hall  and  an  oak  near  South  Hall,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet;  an  elm  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  grove,  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  feet;  a  sycamore,  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  while  scores  of  maples, 
beeches,  oaks,  hickories,  elms  and  sycamores  tower  above  one  hundred  feet 
into  the  upper  sunshine. 

These  large  trees  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  circumference  and  their 
long  branches  permit  circles  of  shade  a  hundred  or  more  feet  in  diameter. 

Where  Peck  Hall  and  Yandes  Library  Hall  now  stand,  on  the  summit  of 
the  grove,  were  a  number  of  the  largest  beeches  and  oaks  whose  lives  were 
regretfully  sacrificed  for  the  College  good — but  the  trees  generally  are  carefiilly 
cared  for  and  are  in  vigorous  health,  giving  promise  to  outlive  the  incoming 
century.  Occasionally  one  of  the  old  sentinels  breathes  out  its  life  and  dies,  to 
be  sincerely  mourned ;  while  here  and  there  some  show  leafless  branches  above, 
dying  at  the  top  first — types  of  Scott,  Southey,  Moore  and  a  long  procession 
of  poets,  statesmen  and  philosophers  who  entered  the  shadow  from  above  and 
who  died  as  the  hemlock  dies. 

"  This  is  the  forest  primeval,  but  where  are  the  hearts  that  beneath  it 
Leaped  like  the  roe  when  he  hears  in  the  woodland  the  voice  of  the  huntsman  ? 
Scattered  like  dust  and  leaves  when  the  mighty  blasts  of  October 
Sieze  them  and  whirl  them  aloft,  and  sprinkle  them  far  o'er  the  ocean." 

Through  these  trees  the  wind  whispers,  but  none  of  the  secrets  of  the  past 
are  told.  What  high  resolves  have  not  these  trees  heard  ?  —  what  bright  hopes 
seen  ?  —  what  faults  and  failures  have  they  not  kindly  covered  ? 

The  names  cut  high  up  among  the  branches  of  the  beeches — the  scars  not 
yet  overgrown — are  mute  reminders  of  the  boys  who  were  the  students  once, 
but  who  are  scattered  now,  some  to  success,  some  to  failure,  and  some  to  silence. 

Our  trees  make  faithful  record  of  the  budding  spring,  the  ripening  summer, 
the  golden  autumn  and  the  leafless  winter — the  seasons  which  make  up  a  year 
and  which  mark  the  outpush  of  group  after  group  from  the  College  home  to 
the  busy  world. 
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Each  man  sees  from  a  specular  mount  of  his  own.  To  define  one's  point 
of  view  is  of  first  importance  if  one  would  hope  to  be  definitely  understood  and 
justly  considered.     The  present  view-point  is  the  near  outside. 

To  the  man  within  and  to  him  without  and  remote  from  college  walls  and 
ways  there  is  apt  to  be  little  in  common  as  respects  the  formation  of  opinion 
on  this  subject.  The  recollections  of  the  alumnus  of  twenty  years  cannot 
correctly  represent  the  college  life  as  it  is  lived  to-day.  The  dead  languages 
themselves  are  different  on  account  of  changed  methods  of  instruction  in  them 
and  of  their  being  in  new  proportions  in  a  complete  education.  The  same  is 
true,  perhaps,  of  mathematics.  Everything  else  is  much  more  changed. 
Sports  are  recognized  as  a  department,  really;  and  in  the  current  student-view 
rank  with  departments  of  first  importance.  They  are  only  the  same  in  name 
as  formerly.  Ball,  till  recently  upon  a  basis  of  recreation,  is  today  practiced 
and  played  with  a  seriousness  of  appreciation  worthy  of  the  most  solid  parts  of 
a  curriculum.  The  lyceum  features,  so  prominent  a  score  of  years  ago,  are 
obsolete  in  the  estimation  of  the  majority.  The  prolonged  effort  of  writing 
and  preparing  to  speak  the  Commencement  oration — the  aim  of  an  accom- 
plished style  of  composition  and  delivery — has  become  rubbish  cast  to  the  void, 
largely.  The  class  spirit  has  met  somewhat  the  same  fate,  mainly  through  the 
influence  of  secret  fraternities.  These  are  social  organizations  chiefly,  and  have 
changed  the  social  side  of  student  life  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  college 
world.  Their  growth  has  kept  more  than  even  pace  with  the  newer  growths 
in  the  modern  college.  These  are  the  most  striking  changes.  The  most  im- 
portant ones  are  those  caused  by  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  admission  and 
by  the  broadening  of  the  course  of  study. 

What  are  the  joys  and  pleasures  resultant  to  the  student?  The  words 
joys  and  pleasures  are  not  of  the  same  meaning  intensively  and  extensively  to 
all :  those  who  are  apart,  those  upon  the  outside  and  those  upon  the  inside. 
Positions  locally  different  do  not  account  for  this,  except  in  part.  The  stage  of 
growth  in  mentality  and  morality,  differences  in  years,  in  temperament  and 
in  experience  in  this  educating  world,  give  themselves  to  these  terms  and 
qualify  their  range  and  power. 
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In  any  case,  however,  the  element  of  profit  has  to  be  included  in  any  just 
mention  of  the  joys  and  pleasures  of  college  life,  as  indeed,  of  every  sort  of  life. 
Nor  would  a  student  of  standing  in  college  think  of  joys  and  pleasures  in  a 
sense  which  would  exclude  the  high,  pure  pleasure  of  consciously  growing  in 
mental  power  and  resources,  in  exercise  of  patience,  self-denial  and  self-control. 
We  are  concerned,  therefore,  in  dealing  with  the  joys  and  pleasures  of  the 
college  student,  somewhat  with  the  entire  college  question  as  a  part  of  the  one 
great  question  of  how  to  live. 

In  the  general  view  of  the  subject,  then,  we  must  expect  the  widest  diver- 
gencies of  opinion.  That  both  the  favoring  and  the  opposing  positions  are  held 
is  not  unaccountable.  Perhaps,  it  is  not  undesirable.  So  it  would  seem  to  one 
upon  the  near  outside.  In  the  reckoning  of  many  persons  of  the  finest  ability 
and  culture  the  college  is  not  essential.  Franklin,  the  first  founder  of  American 
literature;  Irving,  Cooper  and  Bryant  were  not  college  men;  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  of  the  four,  because  they  did  not  care  to  be.  Andrew 
Carnegie  has  written  disparagingly  of  college  education  as  a  factor  in  success. 
Emerson  left  Harvard  feeling  that  his  college  course  had  done  but  little  for  him. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  this  article  such  discountings  of  the  value  of  college 
training  are  not  necessarily  unjust.  Not  seldom  does  the  student  appear  lacking 
in  the  power  to  adapt  himself  to  the  conditions  and  requirements  on  which  the 
receiving  of  important  benefit  depends.  Sometimes  the  intellectual  gifts  of  a 
student  are  of  so  low  an  order  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  acquire  learning 
and  power  from  the  discipline  offered  in  a  department.  Oftener,  it  is  a  lack  of 
serious  purpose  that  renders  the  college  fife  void  of  true  pleasure  and  worth. 
In  fewer  instances  there  is  an  originality  or  an  intellectual  genius  which  the 
general  work  and  the  pace  of  the  class  only  frets.  The  routine  is  distasteful 
because  the  results  are  inadequate.  Generally,  that  which  is  true  elsewhere 
with  regard  to  the  opportunities  of  life,  holds  in  college,  namely,  what  one 
shall  gain  from  them  depends  upon  what  one  brings  to  them.  This  is  alike 
true  of  joys,  pleasure  and  benefits. 

One  result  of  a  college  course — a  result  which  can  hardly  in  any  case  fail 
entirely  of  being  produced — is  the  awakening  and  educating  of  the  finer  tastes 
of  the  mind,  and  a  consequent  securing  of  resources  of  joy  and  pleasure  of 
incalculable  worth.  Matthew  Arnold  has  said  that  the  highest  happiness  is 
found  in  the  exercise  of  the  creative  faculty.  Does  not  the  highest  happiness 
as  much  consist  in  the  capacity  to  appreciate  ?  Is  not  the  latter  the  greater 
faculty?  The  collegian,  in  having  opened  to  him  the  excjuisite  treasures  of  the 
Greek  language  and  literature;    the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  the  Latin;    the 
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stores  of  German  and  French,  and  of  the  composite  Enghsh,  richest  of  all 
modern  languages  in  the  finest  literature,  can  scarcely  miss  the  mark  of  a  culti- 
vated taste. 

Where  else  than  in  the  college  with  its  corps  of  trained  and  single-eyed 
instructors  is  to  be  found  so  perfect  and  complete  illustration  of  these  words  of 
''  In  Memoriam  "  ? 

"And  what  delights  can  equal  those 

That  stir  the  spirits'  inner  deeps, 
When  one  who  loves  but  knows  not,  reaps 
A  truth  from  one  that  loves  and  knows?" 

College  builds  up  into  the  noblest  capacity  and  enjoyment  of  friendships. 
The  joys  and  pleasures  of  friendship  have  been  immortalized  by  Cicero,  Milton 
and  Tennyson.  We  live  in  our  friendships.  If  the  college  friendships  are  not 
those  of  later  years,  as  they  are  likely  to  be,  yet  are  they  a  fitting  for  fellowship 
with  men,  and  for  appreciation  of  the  master  spirits  of  the  world's  progress 
which  cannot  be  equalled  elsewhere.  Said  Emerson  :  "  Nothing  interests  me 
so  much  as  people  ....  I  never  get  used  to  people.  Ah !  great  Rome !  It 
is  a  majestic  city  and  satisfies  the  craving  of  the  imagination.  And  yet,  I 
would  give  all  Rome  for  one  man  such  as  were  fit  to  walk  here."  Mr.  Depew 
in  his  Commencement  address  before  the  University  of  Chicago  said :  "It  has 
been  my  lot  ....  to  know  how  men  who  have  been  denied  in  their  youth  the 
opportunities  for  education  feel  w^hen  they  are  possessed  of  fortunes  and  the 
world  seems  at  their  feet.  Then  they  painfully  recognize  their  limitations;  then 
they  know  their  weakness;  then  they  understand  that  there  are  things  that 
money  cannot  buy,  and  that  there  are  gratifications  and  triumphs  which  no 
fortune  can  secure.  The  one  lament  of  all  those  men  has  been :  '  Oh,  if  I 
had  been  educated !  I  would  sacrifice  all  that  I  have  to  attain  the  opportun- 
ities of  the  college ;  to  be  able  to  sustain  not  only  conversation  and  discussion 
with  the  educated  men  with  whom  I  come  in  contact,  but  competent  also  to 
enjoy  what  I  see  is  a  delight  to  them  beyond  anything  which  I  know.'  " 

The  distinction  of  the  college  is  that  it  is  pa7'  exceUe7ice  the  realm  of 
ideals — of  the  collegian  that  his  life  is  a  striving  towards  those  ideals  in  the 
most  favorable  conditions  that  can  be  created.  He  breathes  in  manners,  which 
is  always  the  most  successful  way  of  getting  them.  He  lays  the  foundations 
for  world  citizenship.  There  are  no  lasting  joys  and  pleasures  but  in  the  uni- 
versal truths.  The  meanest  things  of  life  are  the  small  shifts  to  escape  the 
penalties  of  ignorance  and  narrowness  and  animalism.     Unhappiness  is  the 
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birth  of  vile  bondage — happiness,  of  freedom  by  truth.  The  student  in  his 
abundance  casts  away  more  in  his  daily  delving  in  college  mines  than  he  could 
find  the  sight  of  elsewhere.  Life  is  today  chemistry,  physics  and  biology  as 
well  as  literature  and  ancient  science.  The  college  alone  can  put  one  on 
terms  with  this  modern  world  of  industrial,  steam,  electrical,  mechanical,  physi- 
ological, and  sociological  activities  and  ideals.  It  alone  can  furnish  us  the 
making  of  the  universal  man.  The  riches  of  life  that  are  for  him  and  for  no 
other,  are  suggested  in  every  exercise  of  his  college  day ;  and  if  he  is  but  half 
conscious  of  them  for  the  most  part,  their  value  to  him  is,  i)erhaps,  thereby  not 
in  the  least  diminished. 

The  modern  college  is  one  of  the  plainest  facts  of  evolution.  That  is  not 
to  say  that  all  that  is  fittest  has  survived  and  that  all  that  is  not  has  been  ehm- 
inated.  But  that  it  is  enriching  life  more  in  the  higher  values  than  it  has  ever 
before  done  is  indisputable.  It  is  no  less  evident  that  there  is  greater  necessity 
for  the  college  than  ever  before — that  there  is  less  possibility  of  finding  a  sub- 
stitute for  it.  It  reveals  more  of  the  possibilities  of  life  from  year  to  year.  For 
all  the  collegian  gets  he  ])ays  the  price.  He  gives  on  one  hand  obedience, 
self-denying  labor,  the  sacrifice  of  doing  without  many  dearly-pleasing  things, 
and  on  the  other  hand  reaps  the  rewards  of  self-knowledge,  culture,  power  and 
self-control.  He  is  tempted  and  handicapped  in  ways  peculiar  to  his  manner 
of  life.  He  has  his  faults.  He  is  not  the  angel  of  blessedness  he  and  others 
might  desire  him.  But  take  him  from  first  to  last  of  his  course  in  college,  and 
you  will  find  him  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  human  specimens  and  one  of 
the  happiest. 


l^e  ©Iben  Zimc. 


lExtvacte  jftom  tbe  iBavl^ 
CataloQncB  ot  Mabasb  College* 


"  Ubere  were  giants  in  tbose  M^^s,  migbt^  men  wbicb 
of  ol6  were  men  of  renown."— 1bol)g  TKIlrit. 

To  those  interested  in  a  subject  it  matters  little  what  that  subject  may 
be — whether  the  life  of  a  great  man,  or  a  great  institution — a  contemplation  of 
its  origin  and  early  existence  is  of  primal  and  superlative  importance.  More- 
over, in  such  a  retrospect  there  is,  for  many  minds,  a  peculiar  fascination. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  here,  however,  a  connected  and  detailed  account 
of  the  early  struggles  of  our  A/ma  Mater.  On  the  contrary,  you  will  find  it 
an  exceedingly  desultory  one — mere  detachments  from  the  records  to  be  found 
in  the  archives  of  the  College,  as  kept  and  transmitted  by  Dr.  Edw.  O.  Hovey. 

For  the  year  1833-34  the  total  number  of  students  in  attendance  was  forty, 
twenty-four  the  first  term  and  thirty-three  the  last,  there  being  but  two  terms 
in  the  year.  We  find  no  mention  of  an  excuse  system.  Those  were  happy 
days — but  they  are  flown.  Deceit  entered  the  Campus,  and  the  student  fell. 
Moreover,  there  were  orators  in  those  days,  even  as  now,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following : 

Order  of  Exercises  of  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  Wabash  College, 

Sept.  24TH,  1834. 

Prayer. 
Music. 

orations. 

I.  "  Science  of  Music  " — R.  H.  Allen,  Parke  County. 

II.  ''  The  Importance  of  Character  " — G.  Bailey,  Montgomery  County. 

III.  "  Female  Education" — E.  R.  S.  Canby,  Crawfordsville. 

IV.  "  The  Spoils  of  Time" — I.  W.  Yandes,  IndianapoHs. 

For  the  year  1835-36  there  were  in  attendance  seven  Freshmen  and 
seventy-eight  Preps.      Under  the  heading  "  Vacations"  we  find:     "  The  Col- 
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lege  year  commences  on  the  second  Wed.  in  Sept.  and  ends  on  the  second 
Wed.  in  July.  This  arrangement  has  been  made  in  order  to  throw  the  vaca- 
tion in  the  warmest  season,  in  which  the  student  is  most  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  disease." 

expp:nses. 

"  Board  may  be  had  at  the  boarding-house  connected  with  the  College  at 
one  dollar  per  week;  in  private  families  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  to  two 
dollars  per  week. 

''The  system  of  manual  labor  the  Trustees  are  disposed  to  maintain; 
their  provisions  for  this  department  are  a  garden  of  ten  acres,  under  an  experi- 
enced gardener,  and  a  wagon-maker's  shop  ;  they  also  have  it  in  their  power 
to  furnish  the  student  opportunity  for  jobs  in  carpentry  and  other  kinds  of 
labor.  Their  expectations  in  relation  to  this  feature  of  the  institution  will  be 
answered,  if  the  student  may  secure  a  moderate  diminution  of  his  expenses, 
and  with  it  '  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.'  The  library  consists  of  about 
1,500  vols.,  to  which  the  students  have  access  for  the  trifling  consideration 
of  25  cents  per  term.  The  tuition  is  $5  per  term,  and  is  payable  always  in 
advance.     Incidental  expenses,  75  cents  a  year." 

RELIGIOUS    EXERCISES. 

"The  students  are  required  to  attend  morning  and  evening  prayers  in 
the  Chapel,  and  public  worship  at  some  place  on  the  Sabbath,  also  a  famiHar 
Biblical  lecture  on  Sabbath  morning  by  the  President." 

Under  the  heading  "  General  Remarks"  we  note  the  following:  "  It  is 
expected  that  those  who  seek  admission  to  this  institution  have  in  view  this 
object,  namely,  their  intellectual  and  moral  culture.  Its  advantages  were 
intended  for  the  studious,  gentlemanly  and  virtuous ;  and  it  is  therefore  to  be 
hoped  that  the  indolent,  dissipated  and  vicious  may  not  seek  a  connection 
with  it."  They  were  plain-spoken  in  those  days;  but  times  have  changed,  as 
we  have  mentioned  before. 

LECTURES. 

"  The  Professor  of  Mathematics  delivers  a  course  of  lectures  upon  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  accompanied  with  experiments,  to  the  Junior  Class 
in  the  first  and  second  terms. 

"The  Professor  of  Chemistry  delivers  a  course  of  lectures  in  his  depart- 
ment, accompanied  by  experiments,  to  the  Senior  Class  in  the  second  and 
third  terms. 
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'^  The  institution  is  furnished  with  a  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus, 
affording  the  necessary  aid  for  successful  illustration  in  these  departments  of 
science." 

The  library  has  grown  some  since  we  last  noticed  it,  and  the  literary 
societies  now  (1846)  have  several  hundred  well-selected  volumes. 

We  might  also  make  here  some  additions  to  the  expense  account  as  ren- 
dered above : 

"  Room  rent,  per  term,      .  ,  .         .       $3  00 

Incidentals,  per  term,      .  .  .  .  i   00 

Chemical  lectures,  .  .  .         .  1  00 

"  Board  in  private  families,  per  week,  from  $1.00  to  $1.25;  wood  and 
lights,  estimated,  per  year,  $3.00;  washing,  per  doz.,  50  cents.  Text-books 
in  the  Collegiate  Department,  when  procured  from  the  library,  cost  about 
$2.00  per  year. 

"  Students  occupying  rooms  in  the  College  edifice  may  very  conveniently 
board  themselves  at  a  trifling  expense.  Several  young  men  have  done  it  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  thus  reduced  the  cost  of  board  to  less  than  50  cents  per 
week.  Others  have  associated  themselves,  purchased  their  provisions,  and 
hired  a  matron  to  spread  their  table,  and  in  this  way  have  obtained  their  board 
at  75  cents  per  week. 

''The  rooms  in  the  College  edifice  are  furnished  with  stoves,  chairs,  tables 
and  bedsteads.  Beds,  bedding  and  other  furniture  the  student  will  procure  as 
may  best  suit  his  convenience.  Every  study-room  has  connected  with  it  two 
bedrooms.       Each  suite  of  study  and  bedrooms  can  be  thoroughly  ventilated. 

*■ '  Lads,  whose  parents  or  guardians  prefer,  can  be  accommodated  in  the 
Professors'  and  a  few  other  families,  where  parental  care  will  be  taken  of  them, 
with  board,  room  and  lights,  per  week,  $1.75;  per  year,  $70.00." 

We  have  almost  reached  the  end  of  our  desultory  ramble  among  the 
''quaint  and  curious"  rehcs  of  the  ancient  archives.  The  nearest  approach 
we  have  yet  discovered  among  them  to  the  excuse  system  now  raging  here  is 
contained  in  the  following  :  "  No  deduction  of  fees  for  absence  in  term  time 
is  made,  except  in  case  of  sickness." 

Ye  Ende. 
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jfellows  Me 
Iknow^ 


Some  College  ^ijpee 

Us  Umpresset)  Tllpon  tbe  IRetina  ot 
a  Man^ering  iB^c. 


I  wonder  who  has  charge  of  this  stereopticon  and  what  kind  of  Hght  he 
uses  for  these  pecuHar  effects  of  memory,  I  should  enjoy  making  a  real  fas- 
cinating metaphor  out  of  that,  but  somehow  the  views  themselves  hold  my 
attention  and  prevent  me  from  carrying  out  any  comparison  or  even  turning  my 
eyes  backward  a  moment  to  see  who  or  what  is  handling  the  lenses.  I  am 
thinking  about  college,  we  will  say.  O  no — not  college — for  college  means 
books  and  fiendish  periodicity  and  shattered  nerves,  sometimes;  and  this  is  all 
made  up  of  people — living,  human  beings,  and  humor  and  fun  and  mist  and 
spasmodic  eruptions  of  incipient  glory  and  a  certain  sympathetic  bond  of  some 
indescribable  sort,  and  even  a  fear  or  two,  now^  and  then,  for  the  end,  and 
maybe  the  choking  absence  of  a  tear  (if  there  be  such  a  thing),  because — well, 
because  so  much  of  it's  gone. 

But  hold — here  comes  another  figure  across  the  canvas.  This  is  a  slight 
young  man,  apparently,  and  not  very  tall,  and  his  hair  is  dark  and  as  to  the 
color  of  his  eyes  I  am  in  some  doubt,  for  behold,  he  wears  two  pairs  of  glasses 
simultaneously.  But  he  has  a  way  of  looking  at  one  through  that  depth  of 
glass  that  is  so  unique,  so  absolutely  incomprehensible,  it  makes  one  stop  and 
think  there  are  still  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth.  Why,  yes,  I  know  him. 
He  used  to  smoke  some  twenty  or  thirty  cigarettes  every  day,  and  when  the 
Physical  Director  took  an  inventory  of  his  internal  stock  and  told  him  he  would 
certainly  kill  himself  that  way,  I  remember  that  he  cast  his  cap  on  the  extreme 
rear  of  his  original  cranium,  drew  forth  his  cigarette  box  and  smoked  four  more 
on  his  way  to  the  next  recitation !  For  I  can  assure  you  that  whatever  he  did 
do  he  did  with  every  inch  of  his  immortal  soul  stretched  to  its  utmost. 
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And  I  remember  above  all  how  utterly  regardless  he  was  of  anything  like 
conventionality.  No  method,  no  special  period  for  doing  this  or  that,  no 
proper  observation  of  time,  place,  manner,  weather,  hunger,  sleep,  or  any 
portion  of  his  external  environment  ever  hampered  him.     He  might  be  up  all 

night,  several  nights  out  of  the  week  and  never 
eat  a  regular,  ordinary  meal  all  that  time,  but 
the  extreme  beauty  of  that  was  that  he  was  just 
as  likely  to  be  studying  all  night  as — well,  any- 
thing else.  I  have  known  him  to  cast  every 
element  of  organization  in  his  nature  to  the  four 
winds  for  weeks  till  he  would  call  down  upon 
his  silent  and  unmoved  head  the  Faculty's 
public  censure,  and  then,  by  way  of  showing 
us  in  an  off-hand  manner  what  he  could  do, 
harness  his  capabilities  once  more  and  be  such 
an  admirable,  gentle,  impossibly  correct,  ab- 
normally perfect,  moral  and  intellectual  sort  of 
a  cherub  for  awhile  that  he  must  needs  be 
publicly  commended  and  be  gifted  with  every 
thing  but  wings.  And  he  had  a  brain,  did  this 
young  man,  a  brain  that  everybody  was  sure  to 
respect  and  maybe  fall  back  a  little  before  if  it 
happened  to  feel  like  showing  itself— and  I 
never  yet  found  a  problem  in  mathematics  that  he  couldn't  solve. 

But  these  are  all  merely  details,  these  aren't  the  fellow  himself.  For,  after 
all,  that  which  we  like  or  disHke  in  another  is  no  such  external  matter  as  all 
this,  no  trick  of  manner  or  point  of  character  or  originality  of  mind,  nor  yet  is 
it  the  tout  ensemble^  but  an  indefinable  something  that  looks  out  of  the  eyes, 
but  never,  never  lets  you  know  just  what  it  is.  And  so  with  him.  It  was  he 
himself  that  everybody  liked ;  for  everybody  did  like  him — they  couldn't  help 
it.  "  With  all  his  faults"  there  never  was  a  more  general  favorite  in  College — 
this  slight,  strange-eyed,  careless,  indescribable,  incomprehensible,  intangible,  im- 
possible youth,  with  his  constant  cigarette  in  his  mouth,  his  eternal  cap  perched 
somewhere — anywhere — among  the  prodigal  meshes  of  his  hair,  and  above  all 
the  most  interesting,  charming,  irresistible  stammering  of  speech  that  mortal  was 
ever  blessed  with.     Yes,  he's  gone,  too — drifted  away  as  so  many  of  us  have. 

But  here  comes  another  figure,  and  I  feel  rather  than  see  (for  the  canvas, 
of  course,  wouldn't   dare  be   too   mipertinent  on   this  point)   that   there   is  a 
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feminine  figure  by  his  side.  But  this  is  an  anti-co-educational  school  and  one 
must  overlook  these  httle  discrepancies  for  the  sake  of  consistency.  But  there 
are  other  things  I  do  see  quite  plainly,  and  among  them  the  crest  of  a  white 
hat  and  white  gaiters  and  a  general  air  of  "  sensation."  This  young  gentle- 
man, one  would  think  immediately,  is  a  man  of  blood — yes,  a  good  deal  of 
blood  and  probably  several  different  kinds.  He  looks  a  great 
deal  like  some  theatrical  people  I  know,  for  he  has  that  ever-at- 
home,  universal  way,  that  makes  you  feel  he  might  do  passmg 
well  in  a  melo-drama  if  he  were  only  taught  how.  And  he 
knows  how  to  dress  like  a  man  who  has  traveled  a  good  deal  in 
an  absent-minded  way — ^just  happened  to  have  been  in  a  good 
many  places.  In  fact  his  whole  air  might  give  one  to  understand 
that  he  was  just  accidentally  all  right  in  every  particular. 

The  next  figure  the  stereopticon  casts  before  me  is  of  quite 
a  difierent  sort,  and  let  me  assure  you  that,  whether  you  want  to 
acknowledge  it  or  not,  this  light-haired  young  man  is  quite  a 
prominent  character  in  his  way.  I  always  think  of  him  as  the 
greatest  concentration  of  force  I  ever  happened  across.  Verily 
that  fellow's  energy  would  dry  up  the  mist  of  the  milky-way  if  it 
were  not  for  a  little  hitch  in  the  celestial  plans  that  made  it  neces- 
sary to  confine  him  to  one  globe  only.  I  have  known  him  to 
have  a  quite  feasible  idea  for  turning  the  moon  around  or  pulling 
Neptune  through  the  sea  by  a  rope — plans  so  reasonable,  com- 
plete and  well-regulated  that  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  funds  or  a  change  of  the 
wind  that  prevented  their  working  out  admirably.  And  in  fact  many  of  them 
did  work  out,  and  on  such  a  stupendous  scale  (assuming  that  the  sphere  of  a 
college  can  contain  that  adjective  without  establishing  an  annex),  that  some  of 
the  weaker  brethren  were  made  to  rub  their  eyes  and  stand  bewildered.  For 
my  light-haired  friend  had  a  way  of  grasping  situations  and  events  that  couldn't 
help  reminding  you  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  indeed,  should  you  compare 
him  further  with  that  somewhat  unlimited  general,  you  would  find  more  than 
one  similarity.  Why,  haven't  I  seen  him  dupe  one  professor  after  another  in 
the  most  revolutionary  style?  And  the  professors  themselves  were  blissfully 
unconscious,  or  else  were  practising  stoicism.  What  stoics  college  instructors 
have  to  be,  anyhow,  for  should  they  dare  to  give  way  to  the  constant  flood  of 
conflicting  heart  products  induced  by  the  stock  usually  in  hand,  one  would 
grow  discouraged  over  the  deaths  from  emotional  excess.  But  such  possibilities 
were  out  of  the  realm  of  this  youth's  consideration.     Students  and  professors 
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alike,  college  and  the  whole  educational  fabric,  even  the  city  and  the  state  and 
mankind  in  general,  were  but  more  or  less  troublesome  instruments  to  him,  and 
he  had  an  overpowering  way  of  making  use  of  them.  No  danger  ever  appalled, 
no  obstacle  hindered  him,  and  did  he  set  his  mind  on  any  particular  goal,  his 
utter  abandonment  of  restraint,  and  extravagance  of  energy  and  other  more 
material  things,  was  beautiful  to  behold.  He  set  his  aim  high,  did  this  young 
man,  and  you  may  hear  of  him  yet  sometime  disarranging  the  firmament  in 

some  indelicately  notable  way  and  laughing 
that  spontaneous  Irish  laugh  of  his  at  the 
back  of  the  devil  himself  who  sneaks  off 
abashed  and,  I  had  almost  said,  out-done. 
Even  his  nose  had  a  trick  of  constantly 
pointing  him  to  higher  things,  and  with 
such  a  notable  example  of  native  ambition 
thus  plainly  before  his  eyes  we  can  little 
wonder  at  the  results. 

But  he  got  himself  tripped  up  now  and 
then  and  some  people  seemed  to  have  a 
shadowy  belief  that  they  could  see  dregs 
underneath  all  this  effervescence  that  made 
the  draught  taste  bitter.  But,  pshaw !  that 
element  in  his  character  was  only  a  constituent  part  of  the  whole  miraculous 
mechanism,  and  somehow  helped  the  general  movement.  In  which  direction 
that  movement  is  ultimately  to  be  is  quite  another  matter.  Well,  he  is  going 
now  to  make  room  for  the  other  figures,  and  I  see  one  following  him  off  whose 
face  is  sufficiently  like  his  to  suggest  a  relationship,  and  who  seems  to  be  doing 
his  best  to  do  just  as  his  leader  does,  though  in  a  very  noisy  way  indeed. 
Observe  now  this  short  and  somewhat  thickset  fellow  of  the  dark  hair,  unique 
complexion  and  cold,  unfathomable,  blue  eyes.  He,  too,  wears  a  cap,  but  it 
hasn't  that  wild  abandon  noticeable  in  our  previous  object  of  interest.  And  he 
smokes,  it  seems,  a  pipe,  and  carries  a  little,  inevitable  grip.  I  remember  how 
he  used  to  laugh  in  such  an  untamed  manner  that  even  the  clerks  in  the  coffin 
factory  down  on  Pike  Street  lifted  a  gaunt  eye  to  heaven  and  smiled  a  ghastly 
smile  like  the  ghost  of  an  ancestral  humor.  And  he  had  a  bad,  indiscreet  way 
of  getting  himself  into  original  trouble  and  feeling  so  serious  for  a  few  minutes 
it  almost  spoiled  your  previous  hypotheses  as  to  his  internal  works.  But  there 
was  such  an  irrepressible,  unconquerable,  volcanic  molten-mass  of  something 
suggesting  the  high  spirits  of  desperation  ever  seething  away  inside  of  him,  that 
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that  abnormal  laugh,  with  a  certain  interesting  capering  tendency,  would  come 
forth  and  show  itself  in  all  its  intensity.  Indeed,  he  took  trouble  in  a  most  dis- 
tinguished manner.  But  I  must  not  forget,  above  everything  else,  that  he  was 
an  actor  born,  and  that  the  unfathomable  blue  eye  with  the  shifting  expression 

in  it  meant  the  concealment  of  all  that 
sensitive  depth  whose  only  expression 
lay  in  these  very  spasmodic,  contradic- 
tory eruptions.  At  least,  so  I  have  im- 
agined, and  it  is  quite  a  source  of  enter- 
tainment to  give  way  to  the  imagination, 
and  legitimate,  no  doubt.  At  any  rate  I 
have  seen  the  youth  in  question  on  the 
amateur  stage  carrying  through  a  strange, 
strained,  extravagantly  emotional  part  in 
such  an  admirable  manner  that  I  thought 
it  gave  me  a  clue  or  two — that  and  a  few 
other  things  combined. 

But  there  was  a  peculiar  lack  of  the 

sense  of  propriety,  one  might  think,  (or 

perhaps  he  carried  that  trait  in  the  inevit- 

•  ^^H^H  __^     ^'::: — -'^-^       able  grip  among  such  other  things  as  my 

imagination    cannot   picture)    and    of   a 
proper  discretion,  that  sometimes  tied  up 
his  circumstances,  blockaded  the  trans- 
„,.-•■      -~"  portation    on    his   line,   as  it  were,  and 

stopped  the  general  movement.  Then,  in  an  unimpressed  manner,  he  would 
cast  a  look  over  the  whole  hopeless  situation  and  seem  to  feel  nothing  in  jvar- 
ticular  and  walk  off  in  a  potential  trance— acting,  in  fact,  so  that  you  couldn't 
possibly  tell  whether  he  felt  bad  or  not,  or  whether  he  might  not  be  well  nigh 
overcome  by  contingencies,  or  whether  or  not  he  felt  at  all,  anyway.  Then  he 
might  be  quite  silent  for  a  long  time  or  he  might  burst  forth  in  his  wild  burlesque 
strain  again  or  he  might  even  talk  sadly  for  a  minute  or  two,  if  the  case  were 
serious  enough — and  it  usually  was,  for  there  weren't  many  things  in  the  nature 
of  bold,  college  savagery  he  wouldn't  do  cheerfully,  with  an  angelic  smile  play- 
ing over  his  features;  except  the  real  low  ones,  and  we  always  admired  him  for 
drawing  the  line  somewhere. 

I  wonder  if  it  is  his  laugh,  or  his  fund  of  irrelevant  talk,  or  his  unfathom- 
able, blue  eye,  that  is  the  key  to  that  element  in  his  nature  that  caused  all  his 
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troubles.  Or  was  it  just  Fate  that  hung  around  so  constantly  and  did  every- 
thing unnecessary  it  knew  how,  to  bring  an  early  demise  to  his  college  career  ? 
I  myself  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  merely  the  old  story  of  trying  to  repress 
the  irrepressible  which  somehow  would  break  out.  Anyhow  we  see  him  no 
more.  He  left  the  smoke  of  a  pipe,  several  puzzled  stoics,  a  sort  "of  big, 
swollen  tongued  echo  of  himself  all  about  town,  and  some  friends,  who,  being 
more  or  less  blind,  as  we  all  are,  couldn't  see  but  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  so 
beneath  the  surface  and  didn't  understand  him. 

But  here  comes  a  striking  figure.  How  tall  and  supernaturally  beautiful 
he  is.  Do  I  remember  him?  Certainly.  He  had  a  charming  way  of  assuming 
the  negro  dialect  and  pouring  forth  paternal  advice  to  the  furniture.  He,  too, 
has  some  little  of  the  air  of  an  actor,  but  it  is  such  a  natural,  unconscious,  and 
withal  such  an  attractive  air.  He  is  a  whole  melo-drama — and  a  good  one,  too 
— all  rolled  together  and  needing  no  footlights.     The  way  he  would  abandon 

himself  at  any  time  and  place,  without  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  to  his  own  burlesque  emotional 
flood,  and  pour  forth  high-class  agony  or  pas- 
sion, or  pallid  grief,  or  general  villainy  fresh 
from  his  stagey  brain,  as  extravagantly  real  as 
though  the  poor  feminine  creature  had  actually 
^^y)\  /)\k\n     //I  I  \  c^s^  ^^^  so^l  ^^  anguish  at  his  very  feet  and  the 

(^(^^^^^//M\  >^  J^  \  S^^  ^^^  ^^^^  turned  down  to  match  the  quav- 

~  ering  strains  of  Verdi's  "Miserere"  from  the 

shivering  orchestra — and  all  this  for  the  bene- 
fit of  anybody  that  might  be  near,  or  if  there 
wasn't  anybody  near,  then  for  the  table,  or 
the  bed,  or  the  collar-box,  or  the  razor-strop — 
O,  it  was  a  thing  to  remember  when  the  last 
vestige  of  your  college  education  has  dried  up 
and  blown  away  off  down  the  track  and 
around  the  curve  into  eternity!  His  voice  and 
his  unmatched  complexion  and  his  classic 
brown  curls  and  his  general  air  would  drive 
the  feminine  half  of  an  audience  quite  idiotic 
and  make  the  other  half  entirely  ashamed 
of  itself.  His  laugh  was  a  thing  to  make  one  feel  good  for  a  week  and  he  had 
something  you  could  almost  call  a  girlish  lisp  in  his  speech,  that  some  giddy- 
minded  persons  of  the  proper  age  and  sex  nominated  *'  entrancing,"  "  divine," 
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"  celestial,"  and  *' just  too  utterly  sweet."  And  I  wonder  if  any  of  you  ever 
saw  him  angry  or  ill-natured,  or  ever  knew  him  to  lose  for  a  moment  that  per- 
fect kindness,  universal  sympathy,  and  gentleness  of  spirit  that  made  everybody 
love  him.     I  never  did. 

Next  is  he  of  the  short  stature,  small  legs,  broad  shoulders,  and  unusually 
large  head.  Now  and  then  the  fellows  have  endeavored  to  have  a  little  sport 
out  of  this  Northern  gentleman,  but  he  always  went  through  it  in  such  an 
admirable  manner,  carrying  his  end  of  the  situation  along  on  such  a  substantial 
basis  of  good  demeanor  and  plain  seriousness,  that  we  were  incHned  to  doubt 
whether  the  joke  were  really  a  joke  after  all.  I  remember  there  was  a  certain 
massiveness  to  the  forehead — yes,  and  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  face  as  well 
— that  somehow  seemed  to  mean  business,  and  when  he  stood  before  a  College 
audience  with  something  to  say,  the  extreme  depth  of  seriousness  and  ponder- 
ous weight  in  his  manner  and  expression  were  almost  appalhng.  To  judge 
from   his  air  (I  find  I  am  working  that  word  pretty  hard,  but  everybody,  you 

know,  has  an  air,  if  it  be  only  a  very  gentle  breeze), 
the  world  may  have  been  a  terrible  machine  to  him, 
whose  noise  and  clatter  occasioned  some  apprehen- 
sion, and  his  outside  observers  seemed  inclined  to 
think  there  were  some  of  its  chief  levers  he  didn't  at 
all  understand ;  but  I  can  assure  you  he  knew  more 
about  the  fundamental  principle  that  keeps  it  going 
and  has  such  a  tenacious  and  impertinent  habit  of 
shaping  our  ends  off  for  us,  than  did  most  of  his 
neighbors. 

Behind  him  comes  a  taller  youth.    He,  too,  is  an 

"', „,,..      ,..     orator.     In  fact  that  is  the  chief  point  to  be  men- 

'H— -  "I~=i=4  tioned.  I  will  not  say  that  it  is  evident  from  his 
visage,  though  that  has  some  striking  features.  But 
I  have  heard  him  now  and  then  myself,  as  he  gave 
vent  to  what  might,  on  first  draught,  be  thought  the 
intermittent  retrospect  of  a  lingering  illness,  but 
which  wasn't  really  that  serious — at  least  subjectively.  And  I  have  heard  how 
this  httle  forensic  tendency  had  a  really  uncontrollable  way  of  cropping  out  at 
inopportune  moments.  There  was,  and  is  still,  I  am  told,  a  fund  of  argument 
somewhere  in  his  none  too  gainly  person,  which,  like  the  poet's  soul,  is  naked 
and  is  not  ashamed.  And  I  am  reluctantly  led  to  understand  that  all  sugges- 
tions  and  discourses  in  favor  of  the  fig-leaf,  are  in  this  case  but  vanity.      He, 
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like  all  the  rest  of  us,  is  one  of  the  types  that  go  to  make  up  not  only  a  student- 
body  but  a  world. 

And  then  I  see  a  certain  tall  half-back  who  seems  to  be  tearing  his  way 
right  through  all  opposition  into  the  light  of  College  glory.  And  there  is  the 
little  short-stop,  with  those  strangely  sharp  eyes  of  his  ever  on  the  alert,  and 
his  lithe  body,  whose  lightning-like  movements  have  become  proverbial.  See, 
too,  the  great  mountain  of  flesh,  on  whose  immovability  in  the  hne  we  have 
so  often  set  our  hopes — and  there,  apparently  unnoticed,  him  who,  having  the 
physical  nature  imperfect,  must  live  the  life  within,  and  who  has  shown  himself 
to  be  that  most  wonderful  of  all  rare  things — a  poet.  Somehow  your  heart  is 
stiller  as  you  look  at  him,  and  the  sunshine  and  the  world  and  man's  infirmities 
have  changed  to  you  and  seem  to  mean  something  that  you  never  knew  before. 

All  classes,  styles,  and  conditions — yes,  they  are  all  there,  every  one  of 
them.  I  wonder  what  is  to  become  of  this  constant  stream  of  unique  human- 
ity ?  What  wouldn't  you  give  to  look  some  twenty  years  ahead  into  the  life  of 
every  individual  this  fertile  canvas  presents !  Well,  I  dare  say  we  might  wish 
in  the  end  we  hadn't. 

And  so  they  go  on,  hastening  one  after  another.  I  wonder  if  I  should 
ever  get  tired  looking  at  them — those  unconscious  figures,  who  would  be  quite 
as  well  off  had  the  stereopticon  never  turned  this  particular  light  upon  them — 
and,  no  doubt,  a  little  more  so.  After  awhile  the  exhibitor  will  shut  up  his 
lenses  and  put  out  his  light  and  the  present  audience  will  disappear — to  make 
room  for  new  figures  and  new  audiences,  interspersed  with  an  occasional 
comedy  or  tragedy,  perhaps.  Yes,  all  the  men  and  women  are  merely  players, 
to  be  sure,  but  I  sometimes  feel  Hke  a  whole  theatre,  don't  you? 


Senior  Class  Ibistor^. 


T  IS  told  that  the  gladiators  in  the  bloody 
days  of  Nero  underwent  a  long  period 
of  training  for  the  gladiatorial  combat. 
When  at  last  the  day  of  the  conflict 
arrived  they  came  into  the  arena,  and 
seeing  the  great  throng  of  witnesses 
which  surrounded  them,  they  lifted 
their  arms  and  shouted:  ^'■Ave  I?n- 
perator ^  morituri  !  Te  sahttant  P'  In 
like  manner  we,  after  long  years  of 
preparation  for  the  stern  conflict  with 
the  world,  pause  in  the  arena  of 
college  life,  lift  our  hands  in  salutation 
and  "salute  thee."  Standing,  as  we 
do,  upon  the  threshold  of  a  mysterious 

future,  with  class  associations  so  soon  to  be  severed,  it  is  no  wonder  that  our 

minds  linger  lovingly  upon  the  past  history  of  '95. 

It  was  born  in  old  South  Hall,  where  as  Junior  "  Preps"  we  stood  before 

the  great  matriculation  book,  and  with  nervous  hands  wrote  our  names  therein. 

Thus  did  we  begin  existence.     Ex- President  Tuttle  was  our  god-father,  and  by 

him  we  were  given  over  to  the  care  of  Professor  Kritz,  who  guided  our  often 

erring  feet  through  "prepdom"  days.      But   what   happy  days   they   were! 

How  our  Httle  **  Prep."  hearts  palpitated  as  we  listened  to  the  ghost  stories 

that  "  Papa  Kritz  "  would  tell. 


Now  when  our  work  wus  done 

We'd  play  about  the  Campus, 
En  have  the  mostus  fun. 

To  US  all  the  world  was  mystery.  Everything  seemed  strange.  How  we 
did  admire  the  upper  classmen  !  And  as  for  the  Seniors,  we  considered  them 
but  "  a  little  lower  than  the  angels."  We  cast  shy  glances  at  them  as  they 
came  into  Chapel,  and  wondered  \{7ve  would  ever  attain  so  exalted  a  position. 
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The  second  year  we  were  more  at  home  with  our  surroundings.  We  knew 
every  one  in  College,  and  a  bit  of  personal  history  connected  with  each.  We 
l)erfected  our  class  organization,  decided  on  class  colors,  and,  above  all, 
adopted  our  yell,  which  we  never  failed  to  give  in  our  falsetto  voices,  much  to 
the  amusement  of  the  higher  classes. 

But  our  prepdom  days  were  soon  over,  and  we  were  allowed  to  enter 
College  proper.  And,  swelling  with  pride,  we  called  ourselves  Freshmen. 
This  was  our  year  of  beginnings.  We  began  to  move  in  society ;  we  began  to 
acquire  a  taste  for  flashy  ties ;  we  began  to  let  others  know  that  we  were  bold, 
bad  men,  and  smoked  cigarettes.  As  a  result  of  this  year  we  suffered  from 
dilatation  of  the  cephalic  member.  But  this  disease  is  common  to  all  Fresh- 
men. 

Next  in  order  came  our  Sophomore  year,  which  will  long  be  remembered. 
We  assisted  in  the  festivities  surrounding  the  advent  of  our  President,  and  were 
also  introduced  to  Prof.  Studley,  who  could  tell  us  a  few  things  about  the  science 
of  mathematics  which  we  did  not  know.  In  all  our  other  studies  we  were 
more  than  proficient.  In  fact  we  knew,  or  thought  we  knew,  all  there  was  to 
be  known  "  in  Heaven  above,  in  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the 
earth."  Our  brains  were  inflated  with  ponderous  definitions,  which  we  could 
explain  off-hand.  If  you  had  asked  us  to  define  transcendentalism  we  would 
have  replied  by  saying  that  "  transcendentalism  was  the  spiritual  cognizance 
of  psychological  irrefragability  connected  with  concutient  ademption  of  in- 
columinent  spirituality  and  etherealized  contention  of  subsultory  concretion." 
The  originality  of  our  class  came  to  the  front  this  year,  when  we  decided  to 
change  the  barbarous  order  of  celebrating  Washington's  Birthday.  So  we 
entered  into  negotiations  of  peace  with  the  Freshman  Class  and  gave  an  enter- 
tainment which  reflected  great  credit  upon  our  talent  and  ingenuity. 

With  our  Junior  year  came  the  process  of  showing  us  that  there  were 
some  things  in  the  universe  which  had  escaped  our  notice,  and  with  which  we 
were  not  quite  familiar.  The  feature  of  this  year  was  our  Class  fence,  which 
we  built  around  the  athletic  field,  which  is  pointed  to  by  all  as  the  evidence  of 
a  wise,  unselfish  spirit.  But  all  things  obey  the  law  of  progress,  and  we  prove 
no  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

And  now  we,  who  have  reached  the  last  round  in  the  ladder  of  College 
life,  cannot  pause  too  long.  We  cast  a  retrospective  glance,  and  with  pleasure 
note  our  development  from  the  embryo  "Prep."  to  the  full-fledged  Senior, 
grave  and  dignified  in  mien,  whose  beetled  brow  is  furrowed  with  much  study. 
We  turn  to  the  future,  and  only  a  little  way  ahead  we  see  the  "  finish." 
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When  the  "  amen  "  of  the  Benediction  has-been  pronounced  on  Gradua- 
tion Day  the  members  of  the  Class  of  '95  will  separate,  never  to  meet  again  as 
students  of  Wabash.  With  that  word  we,  as  a  College  class,  exist  no  more. 
And  yet  the  tie  which  binds  us  will  be  strengthened  with  the  years. 

The  Class  of  '95  has  always  been  foremost  in  College  life,  and  now  in  the 

broader  life  which  lies  but  one  step  ahead  we  do  not  fear  that  this  Class  will  be 

found  wanting.     If  in  College  she  has  achieved  much,  in  life  she  will  achieve 

more. 

Historian. 


Seniov  Class,  '95. 


Class  Colors — Cream  and  Cardinal. 

Class  J^Cll—       Bally  l;lo-jista-we-diy^, 

T\\e  rocks  withi  our  racket  we  rive. 
The  Profs,   pull  thieir  Iqair, 
All  stude'nts  despair 
.  Of  equaling  '95.     RaP]!     Rah! 


George  F.  Stillwell, 
Edmund  F.  Larkin,  . 
Charles  H.  Leech,  . 
George  C.  Ashman,    . 


President. 

Vice-President. 

Secretary. 

Treasurer. 


Homer  O.  Allen,  Rockville,  219  S.  Green. 

B  &  n;  Adelphian;  1.  h..  Foot-ball  Team, '92, '93, '94;  c,  Base-ball 
Team,  '93,  '94,  ist  b.,  '95;  state  record,  running  broad  jump,  '93; 
seven  firsts,  Field  Day,  '94;  Class  secretary,  '93-4;  Director  Co- 
operative Association;  "Wabash"  staff;  delegate  State  Athletic 
Association,  '95. 

George  C.  Ashman,  Frankfort,  401  W.  Market. 

$  K  W;  Adelphian;  1.  g..  Foot-ball  Team,  '92,  1.  t.,  '93,  '94;  man- 
ager Co-operative  Association;  "Wabash"  staff;  vice-president, 
Natural  History  Society,  '94,  '95  ;  Class  treasurer,  '94,  '95. 


Howard  N.  Ball, 


Crawfordsville, 


Walter  M.  Curtis,  Crawfordsville, 

^  /]  S ;   Lyceum;   Natural  History  Society. 

James  E.  Dame,  Princeton, 

ATA;  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Charles  G.  Dochterman,  Crawfordsville, 

^  r  A;  2  S  2";  Adelphian;  Class  treasurer,  '93, 
letic  Association,  '94,  '95  ;   "  Wabash  "  staff. 

Walter  F.  Eagleson,  Winterset,  Ohio, 

Vice  president  Calliopean,  '94,  '95. 

Walter  M.  P^lliott,  Crawfordsville, 

Vice-president  Wabash  Literary  Society,  '92. 


10 1  W.  Franklin. 
608  S.  Elm. 

512  E.  Market. 

314  W.  Main. 
'94;  secretary  Ath- 

811  W.  Main. 

406  S.  Grant. 
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John  E.  Fry,  Crawfordsville,  looi  W.  Wabash. 

B  0  U;  Adelphian;  captain  Class  Eleven,  '91;  q.  b..  Foot-ball 
Team,  92,  f,  b.,  '93,  '94,  captain,  '94;  r.  f. ,  Base-ball  Team,  '93,  '94, 
'95;  vice-president  Athletic  Association,  '92,  '93. 

Royal  H.  Gerard,  Crawfordsville,  311  E.  Main. 

<P  /}  f);  2  fe)  T;  Lyceum;   Natural  History  Society. 

Charles  M.  Gregg,  Crawfordsville,  112  N.  Water. 

Adelphian;  secretary  Athletic  Association,  '92,  '93;  editor-in-chief 
'' Wabash." 

Daniel  D.  Hains,  New  Albany,  Forest  Hall. 

z/  T  J;  2  &  T;  Lyceum;  manager  Class  Eleven,  '92;  Class  presi- 
dent, '92,  '93  ;  treasurer  Athletic  Association,  '93,  '94. 

Henry  C.  Hall,  Wesley,  401  W.  Market. 

$  r  J;  2  0  T;  Adelphian;  Class  treasurer,  '92,  '93;  Class  presi- 
dent, '93,  '94;  secretary  Athletic  Association,  '93,  '94;  president, 
'94,  '95  ;  corresponding  secretary  State  Oratorical  Association,  '94, 
'95  ;  secretary  and  director  Co-operative  Association  ;  sub..  Foot-ball 
Team,  '94;  president  Adelphian  Literary  Society,  '94,  '95;  business 
manager  "  Wabash." 

J.  Lloyd  Hammond,  Lebanon,  403  E.  Wabash. 

$  J  0;  director  Mandolin  Club. 

Charles  B.  Kern,  Frankfort,  206  W.  Pike. 

^  K  W;  2  0  T;  Adelphian  ;  Executive  Committee  Natural  History 
Society;  r.  g.,  Foot-ball  Team,  '92,  '93,  '94,  manager,  '94,  '95  ; 
treasurer  Athletic  Association,  '92,  '93,  vice-president,  '93,  '94;  dele- 
gate State  Athletic  Association,  '95. 

Edmund  F.  Larkin,  Crawfordsville,  811  W.  Main. 

CaUiopean;   Natural  History  Society;  Class  vice-president,  '94,  '95. 

Charles  H.  Leech,  Crawfordsville,  311  E.  Wabash. 

President  Oratorical  Association,  '93,  '94;  representative  State  Ora- 
torical Contest,  '95  ;  Class  secretary,  '94,  '95. 

Fred.  T.  McCain,  Crawfordsville,  409  E.  Wabash. 

B  0  IJ;  Adelphian. 

Charles  E.  Robinson,  Crawfordsville,  704  S.  Washington. 

CaUiopean. 

Hiram  H.  Ruston,  Princeton,  503  Wabash. 

B  0  n;  Adelphian;   Class  Secretary,  '92,  '93;  "Wabash"  staff. 

J.  Homer  Sigler,  Waterloo,  317  S.  Walnut. 

Adelphian;   Instructor  in  Latin. 

George  F.  Stilwell,  Crawfordsville,  303  E.  College. 

Adelphian;  Class  president,  '94,  '95. 
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G.  Claude  Travis,  Crawfordsville,  514  E.  Main. 

$  z/  0;  ^  0  2";  Lyceum;  Class  treasurer,  '91,  '92,  vice-president, 
'92,  '93;  representative  State  Oratorical  Contest,  '94;  director  Co- 
operative Association ;  vice-president  Lyceum  Literary  Society, 
'94,  '95- 

Fred.  C.  Weimer,  Peru,  218  S.  Grant. 

$  K  W;  :E  Q  T;  Adelphian. 

Louis  G.  Witherspoon,  Princeton,  219  S.  Green. 

B  S  II;  Adephian;  quarter-mile  and  mile  safety.  Field  Day,  '92. 

Ira  Wynekoop,  Wolcott,  201  S.  Walnut. 

$  A  0;  Lyceum;  Natural  History  Society;  1.  t.  Foot-ball  Team, 
'92,  r.  h.,  '93,  '94,  captain,  '93;  mile  run.  Field  Day,  '93. 

Lozier  D.  Yount,  Yountsville,  Forest  Hall. 

J  T  A;  2  0  T;  Freshman  prize  declaimer;  president  Lyceum  Liter- 
ary Society,  '94,  '95. 


Zbc  1bi8tor^  of  the  Class  of  '96. 


It  can  be  with  no  great  and  glorious  pride  that  a  butterfly,  in  tracing  out 
its  autobiography,  dwells  on  the  facts  of  his  chrysalis  being.  But  it  must  be 
done.     Here,  doubtless,  are  many  of  the  germs  of  future  brilliancy. 

Wabash  College  has  long  supported  a  preparatory  department — a  course 
of  two  years.  Here  were  the  humble  beginnings  of  the  Class  of '96.  Here, 
away  back  in  the  early  fall  of  1890,  was  our  Class  first  named,  and  made  known 
abroad  in  a  yell  so  musical  that  we  feel  we  are  depriving  the  nursery  rhymes  of  a 
gem  in  consigning  it  to  an  early  grave.  May  it  never  rise  again  !  These  two 
years  are  now  almost  pre-historic,  and  from  them  rumors  are  vague.  Everything 
points,  however,  to  an  active  development  of  '96.  We  have  rumors  here  of 
the  first  differences  with  the  Classes  of  '95  and  '97.  We  have  with  us  now  but 
three  men  come  from  these  first  days — Fine,  Larsh  and  Sonne.  In  the  fall  of 
'91  many  permanent  additions  were  made  to  the  growing  class  of  '96. 

We  cannot  refrain,  in  leaving  this  pristine  state,  to  allude  with  respect  and 
much  secret  pride  to  Hasty  Ransom.  Hasty  was  the  early  moulder  of  our 
infantile  mind.  We  fear  we  little  appreciated  his  worth  in  those  days.  It  was 
not  until  several  years  later,  when  he  won  everlasting  fame  on  the  diamond  as 
a  member  of  the  Faculty  nine,  that  we  fully  realized  the  privilege  that  had 
been  ours,  of  association  with  Hasty. 

Who  of  us  can  forget  that  beautiful  September  morning  of  '92  when  we 
became  P'reshmen — when  '96  came  forth  a  butterfly  indeed  ?  I  think  that  a 
Freshman  in  our  independent  West  has  not  the  same  profound  reverence  for 
upper  classmen  that  he  shows  in  some  of  our  older  Eastern  institutions.  No, 
here  he  breathes  the  same  air,  he  treads  the  same  earth.  The  Freshman  sees 
from  the  very  first,  four  years  of  even  glory. 

Our  Class  could  not  boast  of  numbers.  We  started  with  but  forty-one. 
The  fact  is,  we  knew  of  nothing  we  could  boast  of  at  the  outstart,  unless  it  be 
our  assortment.  We  were  a  picked  lot — from  little  Herbert  G.  Larsh  of  local 
fame  to  the  lofty  Charles  Edward  Combrink,  of  Carrolton,  111.;  from  Arthur 
Le  Roy  Piser,  of  Shushan,  N.  Y.,  to  Frank  D.  Stone,  of  Negaunee,  Mich. 

Although  formahty  was  wholly  dispensed  with,  we  were  several  days  in 
knowing  our  own.      Perhaps  now  the  best  remembered  introduction  of  those 


days  was  that  of  Frank  D.  Stone.  It  was  the  second  or  third  day  in  the  Latin 
room.  About  five  minutes  late  there  entered  a  new  man,  who  was  to  play  no 
small  part  in  the  history  of  '96.  He  was  not  a  large  man,  but  there  was  about 
him  an  air  of  conscious  power  that  would  have  fitted  six  feet  four.  Yet 
withal  there  beamed  from  his  countenance  a  benign,  welcoming  smile  that 
openly  bespoke  innocence  and  goodness — but  seemed  to  warrant  other  things. 
He  had  a  large,  massive  head,  mostly  forehead,  which  displayed  a  tendency  to 
monopolize  the  whole  territory.  When  he  had  taken  his  seat  the  Professor 
asked  his  name.  "  Stone,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  perfectly  audible  to  us,  but  by 
some  reason  not  so  to  the  Prof.  Again  the  question  and  the  answer,  with  the 
same  result.  "  Will  you  please  spell  your  name,  sir?"  said  the  Prof.  Stone 
rose  to  his  feet,  and  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  Class.  With  complete  delib- 
eration and  a  mien  that  would  have  commanded  attention  in  a  Kansas  Legis- 
lature he  said,  "  S-t-o-n-e — Stone,  sir."  Here  our  enthusiasm  broke  forth  into 
three  times  three  for  Stone,  and  then  he  captured  the  place  in  our  hearts  that 
he  has  ever  since  held. 

Another  prominent  figure  in  those  early  days  was  Arthur  Le  Roy  Piser. 
Arthur  had  come  all  the  way  from  Shushan,  N.  Y.,  and  everybody  knew  it. 
He  introduced  customs  of  manner  and  dress  wholly  unknown  to  us  simple 
Westerners.  He  proved  a  goldmine  to  the  local  columns  of  the  College  paper. 
Alas !  he  was  with  us  but  one  year.  He  left  a  vacancy  that  has  never  been 
quite  filled.  It  is  of  interest,  in  considering  the  breadth  of  his  character,  to 
contrast  the  gaudily-decked  Piser  of  the  early  year  with  Piser  of  the  spring 
term.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  spring  term  Piser  in  an  unfortunate  trans- 
action, at  cards,  we  understand,  lost  five  hundred  dollars,  his  term  allowance. 
Soon  he  needed  clothes,  but  manfully  made  no  appeal  to  his  reverend  sire. 
Walking-shoes  he  had  none,  but  for  more  than  a  month  he  wore  a  pair  of  low, 
rubber-soled  tennis  shoes.  At  the  same  time  he  was  necessitated  to  wear  an 
old  black  mackintosh,  as  his  coats  were  not  long  enough  to  hide  the  dire  straits 
to  which  his  last  pair  of  trousers  had  been  reduced.  A  light-colored  cap  that 
had  looked  jaunty  enough  the  previous  fall  completed  his  spring  outfit.  But 
through  it  all  Piser  was  the  same — the  most  generous,  large-hearted  and  loyal 
member  of  '96.  Well  we  remember,  at  a  late  hour  one  night  of  that  spring 
term,  that  Piser  burst  into  a  class-mate's  room.  He  was  much  excited  and  out 
of  breath,  just  having — as  he  said — beat  the  cops  out  in  a  hard  race.  He  had 
not  done  a  thing.  He  was  only  engaged  in  arranging  all  the  dummy  signs, 
barber  poles,  Indian  tobacco  signs,  etc.,  in  mifitary  array  in  front  of  the  court- 
house.    That  cost  Piser  $14.50. 


Our  Class  entered  College  in  a  cardinal  year  for  old  Wabash.  For  many 
long  years  had  Dr.  Tuttle  been  the  active  head  of  our  College.  He  occupies 
his  old  position  in  our  love  and  honor.  But  early  in  the  fall  term  of '92  Dr. 
Burroughs  became  the  President  of  Wabash  College.  From  the  date  of  the 
infusion  of  his  younger  zeal  and  energy  with  our  interests  Wabash  has  rapidly 
grown.     Work  has  likewise  augmented. 

'Ninety-six  took  her  full  share  in  the  reception  tendered  our  new  President. 
Lined  up  with  the  other  classes  that  night  at  the  station,  we  received  our  full 
quota  of  eggs,  cabbages,  etc.,  handled  with  effect  by  the  town  boys.  We  lent 
our  whole  assistance  at  dragging  the  Doctor's  carriage  through  the  streets  in 
triumphant  procession,  kicked  up  our  share  of  dust  and  created  our  share  of 
noise. 

As  soon  as  we  became  aware  of  what  was  expected  of  us  as  a  class  we 
held  a  meeting,  elected  officers,  Guy  A.  G.  Cramer  being  chosen  president, 
named  Cream  and  Lavender  as  the  Class  colors,  and  adopted  our  new  yell. 

There  was  not  much  of  interest  to  record  that  term.  We  cannot  pass 
those  days  by,  however,  without  a  mention  of  the  amusement  contributed  to 
the  Class  by  our  immortal  Stone  and  one  other  of  our  number,  Ernest  W. 
Krug,  of  Hillsboro.  It  invariably  consisted  of  Krug's  getting  possession  of 
Stone's  hat,  being  chased  around  the  Campus  by  the  latter,  finally  caught,  and 
a  rough-and-tumble  climax.     This  took  place  regularly  every  day  of  that  term. 

All  the  interest  of  the  winter  term  centers  in  February  22d.  Had  the 
honored  Father  of  our  Country  conceived  what  a  part  his  natal  day  was  to  play 
in  the  history  of  our  colleges  we  doubt  not  he  would  have  made  his  appearance 
in  the  middle  of  vacation.  However,  there  was  to  be  a  radical  change  in  the 
manner  of  the  celebration  of  this  day  at  old  Wabash.  Through  the  strenuous 
exertions  of  Dr.  Burroughs  the  old  club  fights  and  flag  raisings  were  relegated 
to  the  past.  'Ninety-five  and  '96  had  agreed  to  confine  their  celebration  and 
enthusiasm  to  a  joint  rival  exhibition  at  the  Opera  House  on  the  evening  of  the 
22d.     We  were  to  have  the  time  from  7:30  to  9,  the  Sophs,  from  9  to  10:30. 

Our  Class  decided  on  a  minstrel  show  abounding  in  local  and  Faculty 
hits.  Later,  having  ascertained  that  the  Sophs,  had  composed  a  play  in  which 
the  Freshman,  the  central  character,  figured  to  no  advantage,  we  selected  a 
committee  to  investigate.  The  investigation  resulted — after  much  use  of  file 
and  key — in  our  obtaimng  a  copy  of  their  play.  This  we  appropriated.  En- 
tithng  it  "  The  Sophomore's  Dream,"  we  introduced  it  with  an  act  of  our  own, 
'' The  Sophomore's  Soliloquy :  He  Sleeps."  Then  came  the  original  Sopho- 
moric  writing,  followed  by  an  act  of  our  own,  "The  Awakening  :    The  Fresh- 


man's  True  Position."  Only  a  few  days  before  the  2 2d  the  Sophs,  discovered 
our  true  position,  and  had  to  hurriedly  change  their  plans.  The  show  was  a 
creditable  affair,  and  '96  felt  satisfied  with  her  share  in  it.  We  opened  with  a 
short  negro-minstrelsy.  Then,  having  distributed  among  the  audience  a  sep- 
arate programme  of  our  own,  explaining  in  full  the  significance  and  history  of 
the  play,  we  introduced  "  The  Sophomore's  Dream." 

Besides  a  game  of  base-ball,  there  is  little  to  say  of  interest  during  the 
spring  term,  the  Fresh. -Soph,  declamatory  contest  of  that  year  being  declared 
off.  The  base-ball  game  was  played  late  in  the  term ;  '96  here  tucked  a  scalp 
to  her  belt,  defeating  '95  by  a  score  of  12  to  9. 

Oh,  yes,  there  was  Stone's  birthday.  On  the  22d  of  April,  '93,  Stone 
reached  his  21st  birthday.  That  evening  he  invited  his  class-mates  to  his 
room.  There  we  had  a  time  long  to  be  remembered,  regaling  ourselves  on 
fruit  and  spirits — the  exuberant  spirits  of  '96.  We  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  in  composing  verses  in  Stone's  honor,  to  the  tune  of  "  Ta-ra-boom-der- 
aye,"  such  as : 

"  Hay  will  do  for  a  country  horse, 
Five-cent  beer  for  Piser,  of  course, 
But  the  only  drink  for  the  Stone  we  love 
Is  nectar  from  the  gods  above." 

And— 

"  Stone  is  on  the  heavenly  car, 

And  if  no  temptation  his  way  doth  bar, 
He'll  sail  into  that  gate  so  fair, 
With  head  and  tail  up  in  the  air." 

Every  man  took  his  turn  at  this  composition,  and  the  result  was  something 
over  100  verses.  Late  that  night,  with  Stone  on  our  shoulders,  we  took  in  the 
town  in  a  glorious  parade,  singing  as  we  went.  Our  march  was  short — the 
police  objected  and  would  not  be  convmced  of  our  rights  in  the  matter.  So 
we  were  dispersed,  and  a  memorable  night  ended. 

We  assembled  in  the  fall  of  '93  as  Sophomores.  We  were  somewhat 
reduced  in  numbers,  now  having  but  28  members.  Piser  and  a  number  of  lesser 
lights  were  not  with  us.  But  we  had  several  new  men.  Benjamin  Franklin 
Armbruster,  who  constituted  our  new  alphabetical  head,  proved  an  acquisition 
of  worth  during  his  year's  sojourn  among  us.  He  was  a  man  who  hid  not  his 
light  under  a  bushel,  but  was  read  afar  off  of  all  men.  Then  there  was  Sans- 
berry — Charles  Thomas  Sansberry,  of  Anderson.    Sansberry  excited  hopes  that 
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we  regret  to  admit  have  never  been  quite  realized.  Here,  in  our  first,  deep 
grief  at  the  loss  of  Piser,  our  gaze  rested  hopefully  on  Sansberry,  And  when 
he  graced  our  humble  streets  with  a  white  felt  hat  and  gaiters,  likewise  white, 
we  concluded  there  was  balm  in  Gilead.  But  alas !  he  was  no  Piser.  We  do 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  reproaching  Sansberry.  He  hails  not  from 
Shushan,  N.  Y.,  but  from  a  neighboring  county  of  our  own  state;  and  he  has 
done  well — exceedingly  well.  His  beard  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever. 
But  he  is  no  Piser. 

Percy  A.  Parry  was  elected  our  Class  President  for  this  year. 

The  only  event  of  Class  interest  during  the  fall  term  was  our  game  of  foot- 
ball with  '97.  Much  interest  centered  in  this  game,  as  the  first  contest  between 
the  rival  classes  since  they  had  both  become  members  of  the  College  proper. 
The  game  had  gore  for  all — but  glory  alone  for  '96.  We  shut  them  out  by  a 
score  of  8  to  o.  , 

The  great  obtrusive  fact  of  the  Winter  term  was,  as  usual,  Washington's 
birthday.  By  this  time  we  had  dropped  on  to  the  fact  that  our  wily  President 
from  Amherst  had  his  own  peculiar  views  about  the  celebration  of  this  glorious 
day.  As  they  did  not  coincide  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  Class,  we  decided 
to  celebrate  for  ourselves.     Our  opponents,  '97,  showed  like  spirit. 

The  first  demonstration  was  made  in  Chapel,  the  morning  of  the  21st. 
Four  men  of  our  Class  could  tell  how  they  labored  during  the  long  night  of  the 
20th,  to  arrange  our  banner  over  the  Faculty  seats  in  Chapel,  how  they  were 
worried  by  barred  doors  and  watchmen — how  the  reverend  Doctor  himself 
came  prowling  around  the  dark  hall  only  to  be  pounced  upon  by  the  outpost 
who  supposed  him  to  be  the  janitor — how  this  last  incident  interrupted  their 
plans  for  some  hours,  and  indeed  threatened  to  shatter  them — how  the  four 
came  back  later  and  hoisted  the  flag,  only  to  see  it  pulled  down  by  the  Doctor, 
at  the  last  minute,  before  the  Chapel  exercises — how  in  their  exasperation  they 
hastily  constructed  a  dummy  of  '97,  and  rushed  with  it  into  the  midst  of  the 
Chapel  exercises,  most  effectively  putting  a  stop  to  said  exercises  and  precipi- 
tating a  general  rush,  which  most  fortunately  resulted  in  no  fatalities.  Dr. 
Burroughs  has  the  honor  of  quelling  that  disturbance.  He  also  took  possession 
of  the  dummy.  His  attitude  and  remarks  on  this  occasion  were  nothing  less 
than  heroic,  and  will  long  be  remembered. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  the  '97  banner  was  seen  waving  in  glory  from 
the  lofty  dome  of  the  Court  House.  It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  the  Freshmen ; 
to  us  it  was  as  a  red  flannel  to  the  bull.  We  bellowed  accordingly — and  spent 
the  forenoon  in  plans,  assemblies,  and  a  general  display  of  clubs. 


About  one  P.  M.,  '96  and  her  allies  (and  here  let  me  say  that  throughout 
that  day's  work,  '94  and  '98  stood  gallantly  by  us)  took  forcible  possession  of 
the  Court  House.  There  we  held  the  steps,  facing  not  only  our  allied  oppo- 
nents of  '97,  '95  and  '99,  but  town  and  county  authorities,  until  the  flag  came 
down.  Secreted  in  the  dress  of  the  Court  House  janitor's  daughter,  it  was 
gotten  through  our  lines.  Although  we  readily  saw  through  the  ruse,  the 
natural  modesty  of  '96  forbade  rash  measures.  However,  we  traced  the  flag  to 
its  destination.  There  Hufler  and  Davis,  using  a  little  strategy,  got  possession 
of  it. 

Now,  in  great  spirits,  about  two  p.  m.,  we  took  possession  of  the  highest 
roof  in  town,  and  proceeded  to  raise  our  banners  and  those  of  our  allies,  like- 
wise the  '97  banner,  plentifully  set  off  with  crepe.  Through  the  afternoon  our 
forces  held  out  manfully,  although  the  division  on  the  stairs  was  assaulted  with 
battering  rams,  acids,  and  all  the  latest  implements  of  war,  and  our  sec- 
tion on  the  roof  was,  for  a  time,  subjected  to  icy  showers  from  the  town 
fire  hose. 

As  the  sun  was  going  down  in  splendor,  so  descended  w^e,  at  our  own 
option,  from  our  fortification  and  indulged  in  a  street  parade.  Thus  ended  our 
last  active  2 2d.  The  captured  flag  was  that  night  consigned  to  a  place  of 
safety. 

In  the  springtime  of  this  year  occurred  that  never-to-be-forgotten  base- 
ball game  between  '96  and  '97.  A  number  of  festive  lads  from  the  last-named 
class  took  occasion  the  night  before  the  game  to  decorate  the  athletic  field 
fence  with  red  paint,  showing  in  this  glaring  color  just  how  it  was  to  be  the 
next  day.  Their  prophetic  instinct  was  passing  wonderful,  and  the  cause  of 
much  marveling  the  early  part  of  the  next  day.  When,  however,  in  the  fifth 
inning  the  score  stood  32  to  12,  and  the  12  was  theirs,  '97  withdrew,  sadly 
reaHzing  the  utter  worthlessness  of  a  prophet  in  his  own  land.  The  red  paint 
still  adorns  the  fence,  and  must  be  a  source  of  much  glory  and  pride  to  all  '97 
beholders. 

One  of  the  features  of  Commencement  week  this  year  was  the  Fresh. - 
Soph,  declamatory  contest.  Besides  the  prizes  given  there  were  two  honora- 
ble mentions;  '96  secured  both  prizes  and  one  honorable  mention. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  fall  of  '94,  where  we  must  leave  our  Class  start- 
ing in  on  its  Junior  year.  We  find  some  vacant  places  in  our  line-up,  to  which 
we  are  loath  to  reconcile  ourselves.  Embree  and  Cramer  are  with  us  no  more 
— men  who  held  prominent  places  in  our  esteem  and  affection,  whom  no  class 
losing  could  but  miss.     But  we  still  number  twenty-seven,  and  there  is  evident 
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the  same  old  enthusiasm,  the  same  old  spirit,  and  above  all  the  same  old  unity, 
that  has  established  for  us  a  past  in  which  we  take  reasonable  pride. 

So,  having  passed  through  those  two  trying  years  of  College  life,  so  pecu- 
liarly devoted  to  class  strife  and  record-making,  we  are  entering  on  the  more 
dignified  sphere  of  upper  class  men.  And  may  the  same  unified  loyalty  to  '96, 
that  has  given  us  a  pride  in  her  past,  prove  the  source  of  much  happiness  in 
her  future. 

Historian. 
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Junior  Class,  '96. 


Class  Colors—  Cream  and  Lavender. 

Class  J'lower— The  Violet. 

Class  l^ell —       Heike  kezix,  kezix,  kezix, 
Heike  kezix,  kezix,  kezix, 
Rah,  rah,  nine-six. 
Rah,  rah,  nine-six, 
H 00 rah ! 


Oscar  P.  Welborn, 
Arthur  D.  Richey, 
Harry  N.  Fine, 


President. 
Secretary. 
Treasurer. 


George  Clements,  Ladoga,  iii  N.Grant. 

Lyceum;  Natural  History  Society. 

Charles  E.  Combrink,  Carrollton,  111.,  132  W.  Main. 

Calliopean;  Wabash  Classical  Scholarship,  '92;   high  kick.  Field  Day, 
'93,  '94;  c.  f.  Easket-ball  Team,  '94-5;  president  Calliopean,  '94-5. 

H.  Bernard  Cooper,  Mt.  Vernon,  111.,  313  W.  Main. 

Lyceum;  Class  secretary,  '93-4;  mile  and  quarter-mile  safety.  Field 
Day,  '94;  sub..  Foot-ball  Team,  '94. 

Samuel  M.  Dague,  Fowler,  201  E.  Pike. 

$  r  A;  Adelphian ;  Natural  History  Society. 

William  R.  Davidson,  Evansville,  115  W.  Wabash. 

ATA;  Lyceum  ;  Ouiatenon  Board. 

Thomas  A.  Davis,  Goshen,  222  W.  Main. 

$A0;  Lyceum;    Natural  History  Society;    Class  treasurer,   '93-4; 
director  Co-operative  Association;  editor-in-chief,  Ouiatenon. 

Harry  N.  Fine,  Veedersburg,  313  W.  Main. 

$KW;  Adelphian;  Natural  History  Society;   Class  treasurer,  '94-5 ; 
recording  secretary  Adelphian,  '94-5  ;  Ouiatenon  Board. 

Charles  W.  Gregg,  Crawfordsville,  801  S.  Green. 

Natural  History  Society. 

J.  Bart  Griffith,  Crawfordsville,  218  S.  Green. 

Lyceum;   Natural  History  Society;  sub.,  Base-ball  Team,  '95  ;  critic, 
Lyceum  Literary  Society,  '94-5. 


Chase  Harding,  Crawfordsville, 

^  KW,  Wabash  Scientific  Scholarship,  '91. 


614  S.  Washington. 
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I.   W.  A.  McBeth. 

2.   C.  B.  Randolph. 

3.   G.  Clements. 

4.   J.  B,  Griffith. 

5.   C.  Harding. 

6     H    N.  Fine. 

7.   R.  E.  Willis. 

8.   H.  G.  Larsh. 

9.   H.  W.  Little. 

10.   T.  A.  Davis. 

II.    R.  B.Miller. 

12.   C.  T.  Sansberry. 

13.   A.  S.  Nelson. 

14.   0.  P.  Welborn. 

r*v,.^^^-^ 


00  "^t?"^^"^;^ 
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15.   J.  L.  Lardner.  16.    S.  M.  Dague.  17.    R.N.Todd.  18.   C.  E.  Combrink.  19.    C.  C.  Huftine. 

20.   A.  D.  Richey.  21.    H.  B.  Cooper.         22.   C.  W.  Gregg.      23.   W.  R.  Davidson.        24    A.  Sonne. 

25.    F.  D.  Stone.  26.    H.  H.  Herdman.      27.   J.  R.  Moore. 


Hugh  H.  Herdman,  Crawfordsville,  Forest  Hall. 

AT A\  Lyceum. 

Charles  C.  Huffine,  Kirklin,  io8  S.  Water. 

$KW;  c.  f.,  Base-ball  Team,  '93,  '95. 

James  L.  Lardner,  Goodland,  108  S.  Water. 

$  KW;  Adelphian;  1.  f.,  Base-ball  Team,  '94,  '95;  Natural  History 
Society. 

Herbert  G.  Larsh,  Crawfordsville,  718  S.  Walnut. 

Lyceum ;  one  of  the  two  remaining  members  of  original  class  organiza- 
tion, '90. 

Harry  W.  Little,  Evansville,  502  E.  Jefferson. 

<P  A  &;  Lyceum;  secretary-treasurer  Natural  History  Society,  '94-5. 

William  A.  McBeth,  Crawfordsville,  400  W.  Market. 

Calliopean. 

Robert  B.  Miller,     ^  Thorntown,  209  E.  College. 

$  KW;  Natural  History  Society;  sub.,  Basket-ball  Team,  '94-5. 

J.  Ross  Moore,  Crawfordsville,  506  E.  Main. 

Vice-president  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  '92-3;  sub.,  Basket-ball  Team,  '94-5. 

Andrew  S.  Nelson,  Evansville,  215  W.  Main. 

BO  n;  Adelphian;  Prize  declaimer,  first  place;  Tennis  doubles,  '93, 
'94;  r.  d.,  Basket-ball  Team,  '94-5. 

Charles  B.  Randolph,  Lincoln,  111.  603  S.  Water. 

K^;  2nd  b..  Base-ball  Team,  '95  ;  manager  Basket-ball  Team,  '94-5  ; 
president  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  '95  ;  Ouiatenon  Board ;  musical  director,  Glee 
Club,  '95. 

Arthur  D.  Richey,  Fowler,  308  S.  Green. 

$  r  A ;  Adelphian;  Natural  History  Society ;  Class  secretary,  '94-5; 
Executive  Committeeman  State  Oratorical  Association;  Ouiatenon 
Board. 

Charles  T.  Sansberry,  Anderson,  215  S.  Green. 

:s  X. 

August  Sonne,  Evansville,  603  S.  Water. 

Treasurer  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  '92-3;  president  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  '93-4;  cor- 
responding secretary  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  '94-5;  one  of  the  two  remaining 
members  of  original  class  organization,  '90. 

Frank  D.  Stone,  Negaunee,  Mich.,  603  S.  Water. 

Calliopean;  Class  vice-president,  '93-4;  Prize  declaimer,  '94;  Ouia- 
tenon Board;  critic  Calliopean  Literary  Society,  '94-5. 

Robert  N.  Todd,  Indianapolis,  Center  Hall. 

Wabash  Scientific  Scholarship;  c.  f.,  Base-ball  Team,  '92,  ist  b.,  '93, 
'94,  p.,  '95;  Prize  declaimer,  '94;  1.  f..  Basket-ball  Team,  '94-5; 
director  Co-operative  Association ;  Ouiatenon  Board. 


Oscar  P.  Welborn,  Princeton,  209  E.  Pike. 

B  0  77;  manager  Class  Foot-ball  Team,  '92-3 ;  Class  president,  '94-5 ; 
treasurer  Athletic  Association, '94- 5;  Executive  Committeeman 
Natural  History  Society,  '94-5 ;  business  manager  Ouiatenon. 


Raymond  E.  Willis,  Waterloo, 

^  A  S;  Lyceum;  president  Oratorical  Association, 


222  W.  Main. 
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^former  /Iftcmbers. 


B.  F.  Armbruster,  ATA. 

Harry  R.  Applegate,  $  A  0. 

Edson  B.  Beard. 

Braxton  W.  Carpenter,  $  K  W. 

Harry  C.  Clark,  ^  a  G. 

Newell  M.  Coen. 

Guy  a.  G.  Cramer,  :e  X. 

Brandt  C.  Downey,  ATA. 

Charles  F.  Embree,  B  0  n. 

Joseph  F.  Gohn. 

Frank  E.  Hendrich,  $  K  W. 


Arthur  P.  Huffer,  :e  X. 
Edgar  W.  Johnson,  ATA. 
Sennett  Kirk,  $  K  W. 
Earnest  A.  Krug. 
Fred.  W.  Lamb,  Ben. 
Samuel  B.  Montgomery. 
A.  Roy  Mowers,  2  X. 
Percy  A.  Parry,  ^  a  9. 
Arthur  L.  Piser,  $  KW. 
James  C.  Thompson,  B  G  II. 
Frost  L.  Trout,  $r  A. 
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Sophomore  Class  Ibistor^. 


That  august  body,  the  Faculty  of  Wabash  College,  was  in  session,  when, 
from  the  Campus  without,  came  the  familiar  yell  of  the  Sophomore  Class.  For 
a  moment  all  was  still,  and  then  the  President  spoke:  "Oh!  what  is  this 
'Ninety-seven?"  With  one  accord  the  Faculty  burst  forth:  "First  in  mass, 
first  in  class,  first  in  the  heart  of  the  C'ville  lass" — and  the  clatter  of  their  ven- 
erable feet  was  deafening ;  but  at  the  stern  glance  of  the  President  they  stood 
abashed. 

"  Desist !  Think  ye  that  I  know  not  the  Class  of  '97 — that  class  which 
caused  the  dread  insomnia  to  hover  o'er  my  sleepless  couch  last  year  at  the 
'2  2d'  for  fear  that  they  would  not  leave  one  brick  of  our  noble  College  stand- 
ing upon  another  ?  I  ask  it  merely  from  the  fear  and  anguish  which  rack  my 
soul.  We  must  learn  more  of  this  dread  class  !  How  ?  Ah  !  I  have  it !  O, 
most  worthy  Professor  McLain,  skilled  in  the  dactylic  hexameter,  haste  thee 
to  Delphi.  Question  the  oracle  in  this  wise  :  'What  is  this  'Ninety-seven,  and 
what  will  be  its  future?'  Hasten;  ne'er  mind  thy  abandoned  recitations  in 
such  a  cause." 

Slowly  up  the  rugged  side  of  Mount  Parnassus  moves  a  familiar  form.  It  is 
evening,  and  the  setting  sun  has  painted  the  clouds  in  those  most  beautiful  of 
all  tints,  light  blue  and  golden  yellow.  Upward  the  Professor  climbs  until  he 
reaches  the  object  of  his  search,  the  cavern  of  the  Delphic  Oracle.  Slowly 
from  its  mysterious  depths  curls  a  tiny  stream  of  vapor.  At  its  brink  he  stands 
tremblmg  with  awe,  and  then,  dropping  to  his  knees,  he  speaks:  "Most 
dread  Oracle,  many  days  have  I  traveled  to  ask  of  thee  this  question,  so  full  of 
meaning  to  us:  'What  is  this  'Ninety-seven,  and  what  will  be  its  future?'  " 
Immediately  the  vapor  becomes  denser  and  pours  forth  in  rolling  clouds,  and 
then,  as  if  from  the  very  center  of  the  earth,  these  words  penetrate  his  listening 
ear: 

"Aurora,  the  Goddess  of  Morning,  smiled  and  started  in  wonder, 
As  she  glanced  down  on  the  gathering  of  Class  'Ninety-seven  of  Wabash, 
Which  happened  only  last  year  in  the  glorious  month  of  September. 
Two  years  had  it  passed  in  Prepdom,  building  a  noble  foundation, 
And  now,  with  its  new  additions,  it  knocked  at  the  College  for  entrance. 
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A  new  era  began  in  the  College,  and  wonderful  deeds  they  accomplished. 

Right  in  the  face  of  defeat  they  challenged  the  Sophomores  to  foot-ball. 

And  so  well  did  they  play  that  defeat  seemed  more  like  a  victory. 

And  thou,  Professor  McLain,  well  beloved  of  the  gods,  for  thy  learning, 

Surely  thou  rememberest  their  wonderful  deeds  upon  horseback, 

How  well  they  managed  the  fiery  yet  kindly  steeds  of  the  Classics  ? 

Onward  their  Freshman  year  sped,  till  George's  birthday  approaches. 

Down  in  the  annals  of  2  2ds,  along  with  the  burnings  of  Egypts, 

Will  be  read  of  the  firing  of  anvils,  which  thundered  the  fame  of  the  Freshmen. 

And  then  how  their  beautiful  banner,  half  blue  and  half  yellow  in  color. 

Waved  from  the  tower  of  the    Court-house,  o'ertopped  by   none   save  'Old 

Glory.' 
Still  onward  their  Freshmen  year  sped,  till  spring  was  changed  into  summer, 
And  the  monument  of  the  Juniors  was  honored  by  '97's  in  scarlet. 
Soon  came  the  longed-for  vacation,  but  with  it  the  sadness  of  parting; 
Yet  'good-byes'   made    only  .more    pleasant  the    handshakes   of    classmates 

returning. 
When,  this  September,  as  Sophomores,  'Ninety-seven  re-greeted  old  Wabash. 
This  fall  the  fair  girls  at  the  ball  games  thanked  'Ninety-seven  for  the  bleachers. 
In  foot-ball  late  in  the  season,  by  a  score  of  twenty  to  nothing, 
'Ninety-eight  found  herself  beaten  by  the  matchless  team  of  the  Sophomores. 
Another  2 2d  has  passed  with  'Ninety-seven  as  victors, 
Victors  in  truth,  not  in  name ;  the  decision  was  given  against  them, 
For  not  e'en  Class  'Ninety-seven  could  beat  both  Freshmen  and  judges. 
A  defeat  which  was  not  a  defeat,  a  victory  which  was  not  a  victory ; 
And  now — " 

"Enough ;  well  do  I  know  the  glorious  deeds  of  'Ninety-seven  in  the  past, 
the  half  of  which  have  not  been  told,  but  tell  me  as  to  their  future,  their 
future  !" 

Hardly  had  he  finished  when  the  whole  mountain  shook,  and  the  smoke 
belched  forth  as  from  a  volcano,  completely  enveloping  the  Professor.  Sud- 
denly these  words  thundered  upwards  from  the  depths  of  the  cavern,  as  if  from 
Hades  itself: 

"O,  most  curious  of  mortals,  you  know  not  what  you  are  asking. 
What  their  future  will  be,  with  '  '97  'gainst  the  world'  for  their  war  cry, 
Is  the  secret  alone  of  the  gods,  not  for  mankind  till  the  time  comes, 
Since  in  the  future  for  Class  'Ninety-seven  all  is  honor  and  glory  P' 

Historian. 
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Sophomore  Class,  '97. 


Fuller  Combs, 
George  B.  Sweazey, 
Reginald  H.  Sullivan, 


Class  dolors—  Lig^t  Blue  and  Old  Gold. 
Class  13eU—     '97!   '97!  Oyez,  Oyez  I 

Terre  Orex  Orex  Orex  ! 

Halla  Bazoo  Bazoo  Bazah! 

Whoop  '97!   Rah,  rah,  rah  I 


President. 
Secretary. 
Treasurer. 


William  M.  Allen,    $  A  &, 
Charles  E.  Beebee, 
William  O.  Benson, 
Alex  B.  Boyer,  ATA, 
Frank  Bryant, 
Gus.  Buchanan, 
Russell  T.  Byers,  $  a  0, 
B.  Earle  Chappelow,  $  KW, 
Frank  J.  Cleland,  B  G  n, 
Fuller  Combs,  $  KW, 
Joseph  D.  Condit,  B  &  n, 
John  T.  Detchon, 
Guy  G.  Dowdall,  b  S  n, 
William  T.  Dowdall,  B  ©  II, 
Irvin  C.  Dwiggins, 
John  B.  S.  Farrell, 
Harry  J.  Gardner, 
Clay  P.  Gooding,  B  Q  n, 
A.  BuRTis  Hallock,  ^r  a, 
Charles  D.  Herron,  B  fe>  7J, 
Benjamin  Howell,  A  T A, 
S.  MiNOT  Jones,  $rA, 
Edward  H.  Knight,  $  K  W, 
Frederic  W.  Lamb,  B  ©  n, 


Crawfordsville, 

Crawfordsville, 

Lake  Cicott, 

Logansport, 

Crawfordsville, 

Crawfordsville, 

Noblesville, 

Logansport, 

Indianapolis, 

Ridgeway,  111., 

Terre  Haute, 

New  Richmond, 

Quincy,  111., 

Quincy,  111., 

Waynetown, 

Russellville,  111., 

Kokomo, 

Greenfield, 

Harrisburg,  111., 

Crawfordsville, 

Rockville, 

Logansport, 

Brazil, 

Menominee,  Mich. 


511  W.  Main.' 

506  S.  Grant. 

306  S.  Walnut. 

Ill  N.  Grant. 

412  W.  Main. 

211  E.  College. 

502  E.  Jefferson. 

222  W.  Main. 

214  S.  Walnut. 

205  W.  College. 

213  W.  Pike. 

606  S.  Walnut. 

214  S.  Walnut. 

214  S.  Walnut. 

606  S.  Walnut. 

306  S.  Walnut. 

603  S.  Water. 

405  S.  Washington. 

715  S.  Grant. 

406  W.  Wabash. 

115  W.  Wabash. 

220  S.  Washington. 

209  E.  Pike. 

405  S.  Washington. 
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Joseph  H.  McBroom, 
Perley  D.  McCormick, 
Frank  Malone, 
D.  R.  Montgomery, 
Arthur  Moore,  B  &  n, 
Philip  B.  Newcomb,  $  r  /}, 
Edwin  N.  Prentice, 
Charles  M.  Rauch, 
Clarke  Rogers,  $r  A, 
Lynn  Rogers,  $r  A, 
Harvey  W.  Sigmond, 
Reginald  H.  Sullivan,  B  G  II, 
George  B.  Sweazey, 
Harry  E.  Thompson, 
Robert  M.  Weeks, 
Herbert  West, 
Felix  H.  Willis, 


Monticello,  111., 

Waveland, 

Eugene, 

Charlestown,  111. 

Rockville, 

LaPorte, 

Crawfordsville, 

Romney, 

Logansport, 

Logansport, 

Jeffersonville, 

Indianapolis, 

Rising  Sun, 

Crawfordsville, 

Whites  ville, 

Crawfordsville, 

Enfield,  111., 


603  S.  Walnut. 

606  S.  Walnut. 

217  E.  Wabash. 

115  W.  Wabash. 

405  S.  Washington. 

Ill  N.  Grant. 

710  W.  Pike. 

115  W.  Wabash. 

201  E.  Pike. 

201  E.  Pike. 

213  W.  Jefferson. 

214  S.  Walnut. 

603  S.  Walnut. 

982  S.  Grant. 

Ill  N.  Grant. 

107^  E.  Main. 

205  W.  College. 
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Cbronicles  of  the  Zvibc  of  '98. 


CHAPTER  I. 

1  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  eleventh  day  of  the  ninth  month,  the  same 
being  the  month  of  September,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  Wabash  College, 
and  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Burroughs,  the  Amherstite,  a  band  of 
strange  men  appeared  within  the  walls  of  the  city  ;  yea,  even  unto  the  courts 
of  the  temple  of  learning  therein. 

2  Now  these  strangers  gathered  themselves  together  and  took  unto  them- 
selves the  name  of  the  tribe  of  '98,  the  same  signifying  the  time  when  they 
should  depart  hence,  bearing  the  skin  of  the  sheep  in  one  hand  and  the 
grip  in  the  other. 

3  And  there  were  certain  mighty  men  of  valor  among  them  who  chal- 
lenged the  tribe  of  '97  to  make  battle  in  base-ball  upon  the  field  of  the 
PhiHstines. 

4  And  these  mighty  men  did  bat  the  ball  valiantly  and  knock  it  unto  the 
furthermost  parts  of  the  field,  so  that  when  the  sun  was  gone  down  there  was 
mourning  in  the  camp  of '97,  for  their  strong  men  were  no  more. 

5  Now  the  other  acts  of  the  tribe  and  their  ways  for  that  year,  lo,  are  they 
not  written  in  the  books  of  the  tribe  ? 

CHAPTER  n. 

1  Now  it  came  to  pass  that  the  children  of  the  tribe  of  '98  withdrew  into 
their  rooms  and  studied  each  day  even  unto  the  middle  of  the  night  of  that  day 
until  the  twenty-second  day  of  the  second  month  of  the  year  1894. 

2  And  behold,  certain  wise  men  from  out  of  the  tribe  of  '96  came  unto 
them  in  secret,  and  said  unto  them.  Come  up  to  our  help  against  the  hosts  of 
the  tribe  of '97,  for  verily  they  wax  strong  and  boast  much.  And  further  said 
they,  If  we  be  too  strong  for  the  men  of  the  tribe  of  '97  and  prevail  over  them, 
verily,  we  will  divide  the  spoils  and  give  you  a  place  among  the  great  ones  of 
the  tribes. 

3  And  the  thing  seemed  good  in  the  sight  of  the  wise  men  of  the  tribe  of 
'98,  and  they  said  unto  the  men  of  the  tribe,  Be  of  good  cheer,  and  let  us 
behave  ourselves  valiantly  for  our  people  and  for  the  glory  of  our  allies 
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4  And  certain  wise  and  crafty  men  of  the  tribe  of  '96  did  outwit  the  men 
of  '97  and  spoiled  them  of  their  flag  and  displayed  it  with  many  taunts  from  the 
roof  of  the  highest  building  within  the  city. 

5  And  when  the  hosts  of  the  enemy  saw  that  they  were  put  to  the  worse 
before  all  the  people  they  sent  messengers  and  brought  forth  the  hose  of  the 
city,  even  the  fire  hose,  and  did  throw  much  dirty  water  upon  the  roof  and 
upon  the  men  of  '96  and  '98. 

6  But  a  mighty  man  of  valor  of  the  tribe  of  '94,  the  same  being  an  ally  of 
the  tribe  of  '96,  did  cut  the  hose  and  destroy  the  power  of  the  warriors  of  the 
enemy  so  that  they  were  exceeding  wroth  ;  but  those  who  fought  with  clubs  and 
billies  withdrew  and  left  the  tribes  of  '96  and  '98  in  peace. 

7  And  verily  the  chronicles  of  the  second  year  of  the  tribe  of  '98  are 
written. 

CHAPTER  III. 

1  And  now  the  tribe  of  '97  made  war  upon  the  men  of  '98,  even  as  they 
had  done  against  the  men  of  '96. 

2  And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  tribe  of  '98  chose  leaders  to  help  them 
against  the  men  of  '97,  and  a  battle-cry  was  given  and  a  watch  word  which 
should  be  a  token  by  which  they  might  know  that  they  were  brothers  in  a 
common  cause. 

3  And  certain  of  their  wise  men  gave  them  the  colors  pink  and  heliotrope 
to  be  the  colors  of  their  flag  and  banners  when  they  should  go  to  war. 

4  Now  there  was  a  certain  blackboard  fixed  upon  the  wall  near  unto  the 
Sanctum  Sanctorum  upon  which  was  written  in  Arabic  notation  on  certain  days 
'98  and  upon  certain  other  days  '97. 

5  Now  no  man  knoweth  the  final  outcome  of  the  war,  for  the  rulers  of  the 
land  caused  the  blackboard  to  be  removed  and  secreted. 

6  And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  men  of  the  tribe  of  '97  did  revile  the  tribe 
of  '98  and  said,  Come  unto  us  and  we  will  give  thy  flesh  unto  the  fowls  of  the 
air  and  to  the  beasts  of  the  field  ;  if  thy  men  are  not  cowards  play  with  us  at 
foot-ball. 

7  And  the  men  of  '98  were  exceeding  wroth  and  did  challenge  them  to  do 
battle. 

8  Now  verily  the  tribe  of  '97  had  many  valiant  men  who  had  battled  with 
John,  surnamed  Fry,  and  Charles,  the  son  of  Kern,  while  of  all  the  hosts  of '98 
only  two  men  had  been  in  the  wars  with  John  and  Charles. 
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9  And  the  Eleven  of  the  tribe  of  '98  exercised  in  the  art  of  foot-ball  day 
and  night,  and  they  did  improve  daily  so  that  their  improvement  was  wonder- 
ful to  look  upon. 

10  And  it  came  to  pass  that  certain  of  the  enemy  did  spy  upon  them  and 
did  behold  them  in  their  improvement,  and  did  marvel  much,  until  a  great  fear 
seized  upon  their  hearts  so  that  they  said,  Behold,  we  must  steal  their  signals. 

11  And  so  it  seemed  good  in  their  sight,  and  the  thing  was  done,  and  they 
sang  about  it  after  chapel. 

12  Now  the  crafty  men  of  the  tribe  of  '98  gathered  themselves  together 
and  did  spy  upon  the  warriors  of  the  hosts  of  the  enemy  and  got  their  signals. 

13  And  the  elevens  were  put  in  battle  array  one  against  the  other,  and  the 
battle  waxed  hot.  ^ 

14  Now  the  men  of  '98  had  many  new  war-cries  and  battle-songs,  but  the 
hosts  of  the  enemy  were  silent. 

15  And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  mighty  man  of  the  tribe  of  '97,  even 
Buchanan,  was  a  stone-wall  and  an  elephant  combined,  and  the  power  of  many 
more  of  their  men  was  great,  so  that  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun  the  score 
stood  20  to  o,  and  the  enemy  raised  a  mighty  shout. 

16  And  behold  the  tribe  of  '98  did  seek  vengeance,  and  accordingly  a 
challenge  for  an  oratorical  contest  was  posted  on  the  bulletin  board. 

17  Verily  the  enemy  would  not  accept  for  fear  of  defeat,  and  the  hearts  of 
the  tribe  of  '98  were  made  glad,  and  they  did  hoot  at  the  tribe  of  '97  accord- 
ingly. 

18  Now  came  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  land  to  the  children  of  both  tribes, 
and  offered  a  plan  for  a  contest  of  strength  whereby  they  might  observe  the 
day  set  apart  as  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Moses  who  had  led  their  fore- 
fathers from  the  land  of  bondage. 

19  And  verily  both  tribes  did  accept. 

20  And  the  crafty  men  of  the  hosts  of  the  enemy  did  send  much  money  to 
one  of  the  rulers  of  the  land  and  said  unto  him,  Come  up  to  our  aid  lest  the 
tribe  of  '98  be  too  strong  for  us.     And  they  did  exercise  much. 

21  Now  there  dwelleth  in  the  land  a  man  of  Ethiopia,  a  valiant  man  and 
strong,  him  the  tribe  of  '98  called  to  be  their  help,  and  moreover  they  had  Will, 
whose  surname  is  Fry,  as  their  chief  advisor.  And  their  men  practiced  faith- 
fully until  the  appointed  time. 

22  Now  many  of  the  rulers  and  the  fair  women  of  the  land  came  to  see 
the  contest.  And  the  mighty  men  of  the  tribe  of  '98  overcame  those  of  the 
enemy,  and  at  the  crowing  of  the  cock  the  score  was  found  to  be  54  to  52  in 
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favor  of  the  tribe  of  '98.     And  verily  there  was  much  blowing  of  whistles  and 
throwing  of  beans  and  shot  and  shouting  of  battle-cries  on  that  night. 

23  And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  tribes  of  '98  and  '96  had  a  great  parade 
and  the  rulers  of  the  tribe  of  '98  rode  in  a  chariot  and  four  men  rode  on  war 
horses  before  the  chariot,  and  many  men  followed  in  other  chariots,  with  much 
shouting  and  singing  and  blowing  of  whistles  and  waving  of  flags. 

24  Verily  they  did  cheei  the  rulers  of  the  land  and  the  beautiful  women 
of  the  city  and  rejoiced  exceedingly. 

25  Moreover  the  mighty  men  of  valor  from  the  tribe  of  '96  rendered  much 
aid  unto  their  alHes,  the  men  of  '98. 

26  Afterward  the  tribe  of  '97  did  refuse  to  play  a  game  of  basket-ball  and 
did  forfeit  it  because  of  fear. 

2  7  Now  in  those  days  there  was  a  new  king  over  the  land  which  knew  not 
the  ways  of  Joseph. 

28  And  he  said  unto  his  people,  Behold  the  children  of  the  tribes  do  little 
but  spend  their  father's  shekels  upon  the  maidens  of  the  land  and  waste  their 
time  : 

29  Come  on,  let  us  deal  wisely  with  them. 

30  Therefore  he  did  set  over  them  many  taskmasters  to  afflict  them  with 
their  burdens. 

31  But  the  more  he  afflicted  them  the  more  did  they  flunk  and  crib,  and 
he  was  grieved  because  of  the  children  of  the  tribes. 

32  And  the  new  king  made  the  children  of  the  tribes  of  the  land  to  serve 
with  rigour  : 

33  And  he  made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage  in  Mathematics  and 
Greek,  and  Latin,  and  German,  and  Oratory,  and  English  and  Gym  drill,  and 
in  all  manner  of  service. 

34  All  their  service  wherein  they  were  made  to  serve  was  with  rigour,  so 
that  the  men  of  the  tribe  of  '98  withdrew  into  their  rooms  and  studied  even  all 
the  night,  and  did  nothing  in  these  days  but  wage  war  with  the  tribe  of  '97  and 
serve  the  taskmasters. 

35  And  the  deeds  of  the  tribe  of  '98,  first  and  last,  behold,  are  they  not 
written  in  the  Ouiatenon,  the  book  of  the  tribe  of  '96  ? 
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jfresbman  Class,  '9$. 


O.  Howard  Griest, 
Albert  E.  Le  Roy, 
George  A.  Ferguson, 
Charles  V.  Smith, 
George  F.  Elis, 


Class  Colors- 
Class  JSell— 


Pink  and  Heliotrope. 

'98,  Yip,  Yip;  '98,  Euro, 

Boom-arang,  boom-a-rang, 

Ho  Hang  Ho! 

Eurel<a  Ah, 

Boom,  Boom,  Bali ! 

'98,  '98,  Rah!   Rah!   Rah! 


President. 

Vice-President. 

Secretary. 

Treasurer. 

Sergeant-at-Arms. 


GiLLESON  M.  Babcock,  B  9  U, 

Alan  C.  Ball, 

Edward  P.  Bell,  j  t  /J, 

Virgil  E.  Bolyard, 

Fred.  L.  Cory, 

Charles  E.  Crockett,  ^  T  A, 

Oscar  M.  Duncan, 

John  M.  Eckley, 

Frank  E.  Edwards,  <P  /I  S, 

George  F.  Elis, 

Frank  C.  Evans,  ^  A  Q, 

Grant  H.  Fairbanks,  $rA, 

George  A.  Ferguson,  ATA, 

Charles  L.  Galey, 

Frank  Given,  a  T  A, 

Oliver  H.  Griest,  $  k  W, 

George  M.  Hadley, 

Clay  Hanna, 

Charles  Hastings, 


Evansville, 

Crawfordsville, 

Terre  Haute, 

Crawfordsville, 

Lebanon, 

South  Bend, 

Flat  Rock,  111., 

McLeansboro,  111. 

Knightstown, 

Tracy, 

Crawfordsville, 

Joplin,  Mo., 

Indianapolis, 

Crawfordsville, 

Paxton,  111,, 

Crawfordsville, 

Logansport, 

Carpentersville, 

Cooksville,  111., 


215  W.  Main. 
101  W.  Franklin. 

308  S.  Walnut. 
613  W.  Pike. 

200^  E.  Main. 
510  S.  Washington. 

309  S.  Walnut. 
311  S.  Walnut. 

308  W.  Wabash. 

132  W.  Main. 

Heights,  S.  Grant. 

201  E.  Pike. 

115  ^\^  Wabash. 

W.  Wabash. 

210  W.  Pike. 

513  W.  Main. 

107  N.  Grant. 

306  High. 

314  \\ .  Wabash. 


William  M.  Hedrick,  $KW^ 
Alfred  E.  Jamison, 
Cyrus  W.  Knouff, 
Albert  E.  LeRoy, 
Goethe  S.  Link, 
Alfred  B.  Loranz, 
Fred.  McCallister, 
Henry  H.  McClure, 
John  C.  Maxwell, 
John  M.  Mitchell, 
Richard  R.  Mitchell, 
William  E.  Nicely, 
Robert  A.  Noble,  $  A  &, 
Frank  C.  Olive, 
Harry  O.  Pattison, 
Charles  H.  Sidener,  $  KW, 
Clarence  H.  Smith, 
Charles  V.  Smith, 
Robert  B.  Spilman, 
Marion  L.  Spitler,  $  KW, 
Thomas  A.  Stilwell,  $  A  &, 
Louis  Strauss, 
Asa  a.  Taylor, 
William  Thomas, 
William  Utterback, 
Ashton  M.  VanNuys,  ATA, 
Charles  A.  Weimer,  ^  K  w, 


Muncie, 

Crawfordsville, 

Logansport, 

Pittsburg,  Pa., 

Petersburg, 

Clarinda,  Iowa, 

Shannondale, 

Tecumseh,  Mich., 

Crawfordsville, 

Charlestown,  111., 

Charlestown,  111., 

Dayton, 

McLean,  111., 

Indianapolis, 

Crawfordsville, 

Crawfordsville, 

New  Castle, 

Crawfordsville, 

Manhattan,  Kan.. 

Rensselaer, 

Crawfordsville, 

Crawfordsville, 

Thorntown, 

Crawfordsville, 

Elmdale, 

Lebanon, 

Peru, 


222  W.  Main. 

809  W.  Main. 

405  S.  Washington. 

308  S.  Walnut. 

615  S.  Green. 

311  S.  Walnut. 

Ill  N.  Grant. 

603  S.  Water. 

E.  Market. 

413  S.  Washington. 

413  S.  Washington. 

209  E.  College. 

502  E.  Jefferson. 

Hovey  Museum. 

911  W.  Main. 

500  W.  Main. 

413  S.  Washington, 

210  W.  Pike, 

609  S.  W^ashington. 

500  W.  Main. 

303  E.  College. 

711  W.  Pike. 

200)^  E.  Main. 

306  E.  Franklin. 

115  E.  College. 

308  W.  Market. 

218  S.  Grant, 


jfrateniities. 


•ffn  tbe  ©rDer  of  ^belr  Bstablisbment. 


"  Nulla  Societas,  Nullum  Collegium." — Cicero. 


JSeta  XTbeta  pi  pbt  Ikappa  ipsi. 

pbt  Delta  Ubeta,  Sigma  Cbi» 

IPbt  (Bamma  Delta.  Delta  Uau  Delta< 

Sigma  ITbeta  IHpsilom 
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Beta  ^beta  Ipi» 


FOUNDED  AT  MIAMI  UNIVERSITY,   iSjg. 

COLORS—    Pink  and  Blue 
FLOWER—     Rose. 
MAGAZINE— "The  Beta  Theta  Pi  " 


IR0II  ot  Cbapters. 


Miami, 

Ohio, 

Western  Reserve, 
Washington  and  Jefferson, 
Harvard, 

De  Pauw, 

Indiana  State, 
Michigan , 

Wabash, 

Center, 

Brown, 
Hampden  and  Sidney, 
Virginia, 

Ohio  Wesleyan, 
Hanover, 
Cumberland, 
Beloit, 

Bethany, 

Iowa, 
Wittenberg, 

Westminster, 

Iowa  Wesleyan, 
Denison, 
Richmond, 

Wooster, 

Kansas, 

Wisconsin, 
Northwestern, 

Dickinson, 

Cornell, 

Stevens, 


St.  Lawrence,  . 

Boston, 

Johns  Hopkins, 
California, 

Maine  State, 

Kenyon, 

Mississippi, 
Colgate, 

Union, 

Columbia, 

Amherst, 
Vanderbilt, 

Texas, 

Ohio  State, 

Denver, 
Nebraska, 

Knox, 

Pennsylvania  State, 
Dartmouth, 
Syracuse, 

Wesleyan, 

North  Carolina, 
Davidson, 
Minnesota, 

Cincinnati, 

Missouri, 

Yale, 
Lehigh, 

Rutgers, 

Chicago, 

Leland  Stanford,  jr. 
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Beta  ^beta  pt 


^au  Cbapter, 

ESTABLISHED  1845. 


StrafreB  m  (UirBe. 


J.  L.  Campbell, 
H.  Z.  McLain, 
M.  W.  Bruner, 

S.  C.  Campbell, 
H.  E.  Greene, 
R.  S.  Thomson, 


R.  A.  King, 
I.  C.  Elston, 
S.  A.  Trout, 
J.  A.  Greene, 
A.  A.  McCain, 
L.  S.  Durham. 


'95. 

Frederick  Talbot  McCain,  Homer  Ott  Allen, 


Hiram  Hall  Ruston, 


Louis  Githers  Witherspoon, 
John  Cole  Ellis  Fry. 


'96. 


Andrew  Shirk  Nelson, 


Joseph  Dayton  Condit, 
Reginald  Hall  Sullivan, 
Frank  John  Cleland, 
Charles  Douglass  Herron, 


Oscar  Parsons  Welborn. 


■97. 


Clay  Paul  Gooding, 
Frederick  William  Lamb, 
William  Turpin  Dowdall,  Jr., 
Guy  Grigsby  Dowdall, 


Arthur  Moore. 


'98. 


Alexander  Clifford  Nelson,  Gilleson  McGhee  Babcock, 

Herbert  Berryman  DePrez. 
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I 


pbi  2)elta  XTbeta. 


FOUNDED  AT  MIAMI  UNIVERSITY,   184S. 


COLORS—    Argent  and  Azure. 
FLOWER—    Carnation. 
MAGAZINE— "The  Scroll." 


Miami, 

Indiana, 

Center, 

Wabash, 
Wisconsin, 

Northwestern, 
Butler, 

Ohio  Wesley  an, 
Frankhn, 

Hanover, 

Michigan, 

De  Pauw, 
Ohio, 

Roanoke, 

Missouri, 

Knox, 
Georgia, 

Emory, 

Iowa  Wesleyan, 
Mercer, 
Wooster, 

Cornell, 

Lafayette. 

California, 
Mich.  Agricultural, 
Virginia, 

Randolph-  Macon , 
Buchtel, 
Nebraska, 

Richmond, 

Pennsylvaina, 
Washington  and  Jefferson, 
Vanderbilt, 

Mississippi, 


IRoll  of  Cbapters* 

Alabama, 


Illinois  Wesleyan 
Lombard, 

Alabama  Polytechnic, 
Alleghany, 

Vermont, 

Dickinson, 

Westminster, 
Iowa  State, 

Kansas, 

Hillsdale, 

Univ.  of  the  South, 
Texas, 

Ohio  State, 

Pennsylvania  Univ., 
Union, 
Colby, 

Columbia, 

Dartmouth, 

North  Carolma, 
Central, 

Williams, 

Southwestern, 

Syracuse, 
Washington  and  Lee, 
Southern, 

Lehigh, 

Amherst, 
Brown, 

Tulane, 

Washington, 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
lUinois, 

Minnesota, 

Purdue. 
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phi  Belta  ^beta. 


llnMana  Beta  Cbapter. 


ESTABLISHED  18^2. 


Sta^reB  in  (Uiffie. 


C.  W.  Eltzroth, 
J.  W.  Greene, 
Ira  McConnell, 
C.  M.  McDaniel, 

W.   S.    MOFFETT, 

F.  W.  Hurley, 

T.   H.   RiSTINE, 
W.    H.    RiSTINE, 


W.  F.  Sharpe, 
E.  B.  Thomson, 
Herbert  Thomson, 
W.  W.  Wilson, 
D.  N.  Morgan, 
C.  M.  Travis, 
W.  O.  Sparks, 
T.  A.  Stilwell. 


Srafree  in  Coffegto. 
'95. 


Charles  Claude  Travis, 
James  Lloyd  Hammond, 


Royal  Hart  Gerard, 
Walter  Milton  Curtis, 


Charles  Ira  Wynekoop. 


'96. 


Harry  Wilson  Little, 


Raymond  Eugene  Willis, 


Thomas  Alexander  Davis. 


'97. 


Russell  Trowl  Byers. 


William  Mack  Allen, 


'98. 


Frank  Clayton  Evans, 
Charles  Sterling  Wedding, 
Charles  Monroe  McGregor, 


Robert  Avery  Noble, 
Frank  Elder  Edwards, 
Paul  Bogart. 
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phi  (Bamma  H)elta, 


FOUNDED  AT  WASHINGTON  AND  JEFFERSON,   1848. 


COLORS—     Royal  Purple. 
FLOWER—    Yellow  Chrysanthemum. 
MAGAZINE— "The  Quarterly." 


IRoll  oX  Cbapters. 


Washington  and  Jefferson, 
Bucknell, 

North  Carolina, 
Indiana, 
Marietta, 

De  Pauw, 

Bethel, 

Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, 

Alleghany, 

University  Pennsylvania, 
Hanover, 
Wittenberg, 

College  of  City  of  New  York, 
Wabash, 

Columbia, 
Illinois  Wesleyan, 
Knox, 

Hampden-Sidney, 
Muhlenberg, 

Ohio  Wesleyan, 

Ohio  State, 


LaFayette, 

Mass.  Tech., 
Kansas, 

Worchester, 
Yale, 

Wooster, 

City  of  New  York, 
Cornell, 
Lehigh, 

Colgate, 

Pennsylvania  State, 
Richmond, 
Johns  Hopkins, 
Roanoke, 

Denison, 

Tennessee, 
Michigan, 

Wm.  Jewell, 

Minnesota, 
California, 

Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
Wisconsin. 
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phi  (Bamma  Delta. 

pel  Cbapter* 


ESTABLISHED  i8bb. 


Sraites  xxk  QJtrBe. 

Lew  Wallace,  W.  E.  Rosebro, 

J.  Maurice  Thompson,  H.  W.  Duckworth, 

H.  H.  RiSTiNE,  G.  S.  McClure, 

B.  F.  Crane,  W.   R  .Moore. 

StaftreB  xxs.  ^offegio. 

'95. 

Charles  Grafton  Dochterman,  Henry  Clay  Hall. 

■96. 

Samuel  McKeen  Dague,  Arthur  Dale  Richey. 

'97. 

Samuel  Minot  Jones,  Clark  Rogers, 

Arthur  Burtis  Hallock,  Philip  Breckinridge  Newcoimb, 

Lynn  Rogers. 

'98. 

Grant  Henry  Fairbanks,  James  Ristine  Frazer, 

Larry  McFarland  Bowman,  Ben  Frazer  Ristine, 

Watson  Taylor  Miller,  Fred  Charles  Hurt, 

John  Everett  Parker. 
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Ipbi  Ikappa  jpsi. 


FOUNDED  AT  WASHINGTON  AND  JEFFERSON  COLLEGE,   1832. 


COLORS—    Pink  and  Lavender. 
MAGAZINE— "The  Shield." 

IRoll  ot  Cbaptets* 


Washington  and  Jefferson, 
Alleghany, 

Virginia, 

Bucknell, 
Washington  and  Lee, 

Hampden-Sidney , 

Pennsylvania, 

Mississippi, 
Dickinson, 

Franklin  and  Marshall, 
Ohio  Wesleyan, 

Northwestern, 
De  Pauw, 

Chicago, 

Wittenberg, 
Iowa, 

Columbian, 

Cornell, 


Lafayette, 

Indiana, 

Columbia, 

Wabash, 
Kansas, 

Michigan, 

Pennsylvania  University, 

Johns  Hopkins, 
Ohio, 

'     Beloit, 

vSyracuse, 

Colgate, 
Mmnesota, 

Swarthmore, 

West  Virginia, 
Brooklyn, 

Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
Nebraska. 
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phi  Ikappa  Ipsi. 


Ilnbtana  (Bamma  Cbapter< 

ESTABLISHED  1870. 


Sraires  in  (Urfie. 

Prof.  A.  B.  Milford,  E.  E.  Ballard, 

S.  B.  Thomas,  J.  E.  Evans, 

S.  M.  CoFFMAN,  A.  B.  Anderson, 

W.  Von  Hutchings,  Prof.  J.  H.  Osborn, 

C.  I.  Britton,  Read  Hanna, 

F.  M.  Dice,  I.  C.  Elston,  Jr., 

W.  W.  GoLTRA,  P.  A.  Stevenson. 

Stafrefis  in  ^offegio. 

'95. 

Charles  Bruce  Kern,  Fred  Carl  Weimer, 

George  Cromwell  Ashman. 

'96. 

James  Lawrence  Lardner,  Harry  Nelaton  Fine, 

Robert  Barclay  Miller,  Charles  Cones  Huffine, 

Chase  Harding. 

'97. 

Branch  Earl  Chappelow,  William  Fuller  Combs, 

Edward  Hussey  Knight. 

'98. 

Charles  Howard  Sidener,  Oliver  Howard  Greist, 

Marion  L.  Spitler,  Jr.,  Charles  Ainsworth  Weimer 

William  Morse  Hedrick. 
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Sioma  dbi. 


FOUNDED  AT  MIAMI  UNIVERSITY,  1833- 


COLORS—    Light  Blue  and  Old  Gold. 
MAGAZINE—"  Sigma  Chi  Quarterly." 


IRoll  ot  (Tbapters. 


Miami, 

Ohio  Wesleyan, 

Mississippi, 
Indiana, 

De  Pauw, 

Dickinson, 

Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, 

Bucknell, 

Columbia, 

Butler, 
Washington  and  Lee, 
Denison, 

Northwestern, 

Hanover, 
Hampden-Sydney, 
Wooster, 

Randolph-Macon, 
Purdue, 
Center, 

Michigan, 

Wabash, 

Illinois, 


Cincinnati, 

Mass.  Tech., 

Ohio  State, 
Beloit, 

Nebraska, 

Illinois  Wesleyan, 
Wisconsin, 
Kansas, 

Texas, 

Tulane, 

Albion, 
California, 

Lehigh, 

Minnesota, 

North  Carolina, 
Southern  California, 
Cornell, 

State, 

Vanderbilt, 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
Hobart, 

Dartmouth, 

Kentucky  State. 
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Sioma  Cbu 


S)clta  Cbi  Cbapter, 


ESTABLISHED  1880. 


P.  C.  Barcus, 
H.  T.  King, 
W.  K.  Martin, 
J.  B.  Waugh, 
W.  J.  Evans, 
G.  T.  Durham, 

M.   B.   BiNFORD, 


StafreB  m  (UrBe. 


'96. 


L.  O.  Smith, 
J.  A.  Harding, 
P.  A.  Reynolds, 
A.  E.  Reynolds, 
Rev.  Ed.  Lane, 
E.  B.  Cotton, 
C.  D.  O'Rear. 


Arthur  Patterson  Huffer, 


Charles  Thomas  Sansberry. 
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Delta  ^au  Delta. 


FOUNDED  AT  BETHANY  COLLEGE^  i860. 


COLORS—     White,  Gold  and  Purple. 
FLOWER—     Pansy. 
MAGAZINE—"  The  Rainbow." 


IR0II  ot  Cbaptets. 


Alleghany, 

Indiana, 

Ohio, 

De  Pauw, 

Washington  and  Jefferson, 

Lehigh, 

Michigan, 

Emory 

Albion, 

Butler, 

Buchtel, 

Minnesota, 

Bethany, 

University  of  the  South, 

Mich.  Agricultural, 

Virginia, 

Hillsdale, 

Colorado, 

Vanderbilt, 

Tufts, 

Ohio  Wesleyan, 

Mass.  Tech., 

Iowa, 

Tulane, 

Mississippi, 

Cornell, 

Stevens, 

Northwestern, 

Williams, 

Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 

FrankHn  and  Marshall, 

Nebraska, 

Rensselaer, 

Illinois, 

Hanover, 

Ohio  State, 

Kenyon, 

Wabash. 

Wooster, 
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H)elta  XTau  H)elta. 


Beta  lp6i  Cbapter* 

ESTABLISHED  18^4. 


SrafreB  in  (UrBe. 
H.  M.  KiNGERY,  Dr.  I.  Detchon, 

D.  H.  Jackson,  H.  L.  Starr, 

J.  H.  BiNFORD,  C.  D.  Stevens, 

R.  P.  A.  Berryman. 

SrafreB  '\x\  ^ofPegio. 

'95. 

Daniel  Dicky  Hains,  Lozier  Dan  Yount, 

James  Ebenezer  Dame. 

'96. 

William  Ruston  Davidson,  Hugh  Henry  Herdman,  Jr. 

'9T. 

Benjamin  Rogers  Howell,  Alexander  Bennett  Boyer. 

'98. 

George  Archer  Ferguson,  Charles  Elmer  Crockett, 

AsHTON  Mount  Van  Nuys,  Edward  Price  Bell, 

Frank  Hanson  Given. 
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Sioma  ^beta  XDlpsilon. 


Sentor  fraternitip.  ' 

FOUNDED  AT  WABASH  COLLEGE,  i8g4. 


COLORS— Royal  Purple  and  Pale  Pink. 

SrafreB  ixy  ^offegto. 

'95. 

Charles  Claude  Travis,  Charles  Bruce  Kern, 

Royal  Hart  Gerard,  Fred.  Carl  Weimer, 

Charles  Grafton  Dochterman,  Daniel  Dickey  Hains, 

Henry  Clay  Hall,  Lozier  Dan  Yount. 
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phi  Beta  Sioma. 


Sub  1Ro6a» 

FOUNDED  AT'  WABASH  COLLEGE,   i8g2. 


COLOR— Bright  Green. 

gonotarit  StafireB  '\x\  (Urfie 

!!!!!!!!!!!!?  !!!!!!!!!!!!? 

!!!!!!!!!!!!? 
!!!!!!!!!!!!?  !!■!!!!!!!!!!? 

'93. 

!!!!!!!!!!!!?  !!!!!!!!!!!!? 

!!!!!!!!!!!!?  !!-!!!!!!!!!!? 

!!!!!!!!!!!!? 
!!!!!!!!!!!!?  !!!!!!!!!!!!? 

!!!!!!!!!!!!?  !!!!!!!!!!!!? 

!!!!!!!!!!!!? 

Srafres  in  ^offe0to. 

'95. 

!!!!!!!!!!!!?  !!!!!!!!!!!!? 

'9T. 

!!!!!!!!!!!!? 

'99. 

t    I    t    I    I    !    t    t    I    I    I    I    ? 
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K 


^S.A 


Mabasb  (ZoUcqc  Htbletic  Hssociation. 


^fficetfi. 


H.  C.  Hall, 

R.  H.  Sullivan,  .         ... 

C.   G.   DOCHTERMAN,     .... 

O.  P.  Welborn, 

H.  C.  Hall,  Chairman. 
\j.  G.  Witherspoon, 
S.  M.  Jones, 

Soof^Baff  Commidu. 

C.  B.  Kern,  Chairman, 

Q^aee^Baff  <[:ommiiiu. 

W.  T.  Dowdall,  Chairman. 


A.  P.  Huffer, 

C.  G.  Dochterman, 

H.  O.  Allen, 

H.  O.  Allen, 


A.  S.  Nelson,  Chairman. 

Sic^  ©ag  ^ommiffee. 

G.  C.  Ashman,  Chairman. 

©efegafee  to  ^iait  (^eBociaiiou. 
§tah  (S^i^^dic  (^EBociaiion. 


President. 

Vice-President. 

Secretary. 

Treasurer. 


A.  S.  Nelson, 

W.  T.  Dowdall. 


S.  M.  Jones. 

H.  C.  Hall. 

H.  B.  Cooper. 

C.  B.  Kern. 
C.  B.  Kern. 


Cloyd  Marshall,  Purdue, 
W.  E.  Burk,  Rose  Polytechnic, 
E.  E.  Parker,  Butler,      . 
A.  B.  Rouse,  Hanover, 

Earlham,  Wabash, 


President, 

Vice-President. 

Secretary. 

Treasurer. 

Indiana  University, 


De  Pauw, 


State  Normal  School. 
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J^ 


Colleae  jfoot^ball  XTeam. 


C.  B.  Kern, 
J.  E.  Fry, 

Gus  Buchanan,  Center. 
C.  B.  Kern,  Right  Guard. 
O.  H.  Greist,  Right  Tackle. 
G.  G.  Dowdall,  Right  End. 
J.  B.  Farrell,  Left  Guard. 
G.  C.  Ashman,  Left  Tackle. 
H.  C.  Hall,  Left  Tackle. 
C.  S.  Little,  Left  End. 
A.  P.  Huffer,  Quarter-back. 


Manager. 
Captain. 


H.  O.  Allen,  Left  Half-back. 

A.J.  Stott,  Left  Half-back. 

Ira  Wynekoop,  Right  Half-back. 

J.  E.  Fry,  Full  Back. 

D.  R.  Montgomery,  Substitute. 

R.  H.  Sullivan,  Substitute. 

H.  B.  Cooper,  Substitute. 

H.  O.  Pattison,  Substitute. 


'97  fooUMll  Zcam. 

Gus  Buchanan,  Manager. 
F.  J.  Cleland,  Captain. 

Gus.  Buchanan,  Center  Rush. 
C.  M.  Rauch,  Right  Guard. 
J.  B.  Farrell,  Left  Guard. 
W.  O.  Benson,  Right  Tackle. 
W.  F.  Combs,  Left  Tackle. 
G.  B.  Sweazey,  Right  End. 
G.  G.  Dowdall,  Left  End. 
F.  J.  Cleland,  Quarter-back. 

C.  P.  Gooding,  Left  Half-back. 

D.  R.  Montgomery,  Right  Half-back. 
R.  H.  Sullivan,  Full  Back. 


'98  jfoot^^ball  ^eam. 

A.  E.  LeRoy,  Manager. 
O.  H.  Greist,  Captain. 

W.  E.  Nicely,  Center  Rush. 
C.  A.  Weimer,  Right- Guard, 
R.  A.  Noble,  Left  Guard. 
A.  E.  LeRoy,  Right  Tackle. 
Louis  Strauss,  Left  Tackle. 
Clay  Hanna,  Right  End. 
Frank  Given,  Left  End. 
F.  C.  Olive,  Quarter-back. 
O.  H.  Greist,  Left  Half-back. 
J.  C.  Maxwell,  Right  Half-back. 
H.  O.  Pattison,  Full  Back. 
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Colleoe  Ba6e==ball  XLeam. 


W.  T.  DowDALL,  Jr. 
H.  C.  Hall, 
F.  L.  Cory, 


Walter  Whittington,  Catcher. 
H.  O.  Pattison,  Catcher.  ^.^ 
R.  N.  Todd,  Pitcher.  ^^- 
W.  P.  Matthews,  Pitcher. 
C.  M.  McGregor,  Pitcher. 
H.  O.  Allen,  First  Base. 
C.  B.  Randolph,  Second  Base.^ 


Manager. 

Acting  Manager. 

Captain. 


W.  M.  Hedrick,  Short-stop.^* 
F.  L.  Cory,  Third  Base./V 
J.  L.  Lardner,  Left  Field.  -^(^ 
C.  C.  Huffine,  Center  Field.fi? 
J.  E.  Fry,  Right  Field. 
J.  B.  Griffith,  Substitute.;.', 
H.  W.  Little,  Substitute. y.' 


'96  Baee^ball  ^eam* 

C.  C.  Huffine,  Manager. 
R.  N.  Todd,  Captain. 

H.  H.  Herdman,  Pitcher. 
W.  R.  Davidson,  Catcher. 
R.  N.  Todd,  First  Base. 
C.  B.  Randolph,  Second  Base. 
C.  C.  Huffine,  Third  Base. 
H.  W.  Little,  Short-stop. 
J.  L.  Lardner,  Left  Field. 
J.  B.  Griffith,  Center  Field. 
Gus  Sonne,  Right  Field. 


'97  Baec^ball  XLeam, 

Joseph  D.  Condit,  Manager. 
W.  Mack  Allen,  Captain. 

Mack  Allen,  Pitcher. 

G.  B.  Sweazey,  Catcher. 

B.  E.  Chappelow,  First  Base. 

P.  D.  McCormick,  Second  Base. 

R.  H.  Sullivan,  Third  Base. 

J.  D.  Condit,  Short-stop. 

I.  R.  Dwiggins,  Right  Field. 

H.  W.  Sigmond,  Center  Field. 

F.  J.  Cleland,  Left  Field. 

A.  B.  Boyer,  Substitute. 

Fuller  Combs,  Substitute. 


'98  Baee^ball  ^eam» 


W.  M.  Hedrick,  Manager. 
F.  L.  Cory,  Captain. 

Clay  Hanna,  Pitcher. 
H.  O.  Pattison,  Catcher. 
A.  E.  LeRoy,  First  Base. 


F.  L.  Cory,  Second  Base. 
C.  V.  Smith,  Third  Base. 
W.  M.  Hedrick,  Short-stop. 
A.  B.  Loranz,  Left  Field. 
C.  M.  McGregor,  Center  Field. 
Louis  Strauss,  Right  Field. 
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dollcQC  Baeftet^ball  ^eam. 


C.  B.  Randolph,  Manager. 

R.  N.  Todd,  1.  f.  H.  O.  Pattison,  c.  d. 

C.  E.  Combrink,  c.  f.  A.  S.  Nelson,  r.  d. 

W.  H.  Hedrick,  r.  f.  Walter  Whittington,  1.  d. 

S.  W.  Demaree,  c.  J.  R.  Moore,  sub.     . 

F.  R.  Williams,  sub. 


'96  Baeftet^ball  XLcmn. 


R.  N.  Todd,  r.  f. 

C.  E.  Combrink,  c.  f. 


C.  B.  Randolph,  1.  f. 
R.  B.  Miller,  c. 
H.  N.  Fine,  r.  d. 


J.  R.  Moore,  c.  d. 
H.  B.  Cooper,  1.  d. 


'97  Baeftet^ball  ^eam* 

J.  D.  Condit,  r.  f. 
1.  C.  Dwiggins,  c.  f. 
Frank  Malone,  1.  f. 


B.  E.  Chappelow,  c.  d. 
H.  W.  Sigmond,  1.  d. 

C.  M.  Rauch,  r.  d. 


W.  M.  Allen,  c. 


'98  BaefteNball  ^team. 


A.  E.  LeRoy,  r.  f. 
F.  L.  Cory,  c.  f. 


W.  M.  Hedrick,  1.  f. 
H.  O.  Pattison,  c. 
J.  M.  Mitchell,  r.  d. 


F.  C.  Evans,   c.  d. 
C.  V.   Smith,  1.  d. 
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George  F.  Stilwell,      ........         President. 

Frank  J.  Cleland,  ........         Secretary. 

H.  Bernard  Cooper,      .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .  Captain. 

Charles  B.  Kern,  .         .         .         .         .         .         .      First  Lieutenant. 

Charles  E.  Combrink,   .         .  .  .         .         .         .  .    Color-Bearer. 


(JPemBetB. 


B.  Earle  Chappelow, 
Frank  J.  Cleland, 
Charles  E.  Combrink, 
H.  Bernard  Cooper, 
John  T.  Detchon, 
John  N.  Eckley, 
Roy  H.  Gerard, 
Charles  M.  Gregg, 
Charles  W.  Gregg, 
George  M.  Hadley, 
A.  Burtis  Hallock, 
J.  Lloyd  Hammond, 
Albert  B.  Hannan, 
Clay  Hanna, 
Fred  C.  Hurt, 


Howard  W.  Iddings, 
Charles  B.  Kern, 
Edward  H.  Knight, 
James  L.  Lardner, 
Goethe  S.  Link, 
Harry  W.  Little, 
Clyde  A.  McCardle, 
Henry  H.  McClure, 
Richard  Mitchell, 
J.  Ross  Moore, 
Charles  E.  Osborne, 
Philip  B.  Newcomb, 
George  F.  Stilwell, 
Louis  Strauss, 
T.  D.  Williams. 
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ZcnniQ. 


TLcnnis  Uournament, 


Alexis  C.  Nelson, 
Andrew  S.  Nelson, 

Alexis  C.  Nelson, 
Andrew  S.  Nelson, 
Daniel  D.  Hains, 
Hugh  H.  Herdman, 


^irxQ^tB. 


©ouBfec. 


First. 
Second. 

First. 
Second. 


Beta  Theta  Pi  Tennis  Club, 

Phi  Delta  Theta  Tennis  Club, 

Phi  Gamma  Delta  Tennis  Club, 

Phi  Kappa  Psi  Tennis  Club, 

Delta  Tau  Delta  Tennis  Club. 


Ube  Ibotioun  TLcnnis  Club* 

Thomas  A.  Davis, 
Fred  C.  Weimer, 
George  F.  Stilwell, 


Charles  E.  Combrink, 
B.  Earle  Chappelow, 
Raymond  E.  Willis, 


H.  Bernard  Cooper. 


Ube  1[nt)epent)ent  TLcnnis  Club. 


Walter  M.  ElUott, 
Frank  D.  Stone, 


August  W.  Sonne, 
Charles  Hastings, 


Harry  E.  Pattison. 


Ube  Soutb  Stbe  Zcnnie  Club. 

George  B.  Sweazey, 
Charles  M.  Ranch, 
Fuller  Combs, 
Arthur  Moore, 


Charles  E.  Beebee, 
Joseph  H.  McBroom, 
D.  R.  Montgomery, 
Felix  H.  Willis. 
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"®ur  dFielb  2)a^  in  the  riDub." 

(Xfta^  21,  1894. 


IRecorb  ot  Bvents. 

Pole  Vault^Ristine,  8  feet. 

Standing  Broad  Jump— Malone,  9  feet  11  inches;  J.  Fry  second. 
Standing  High  Jump — Allen,  4  feet  4  inches;  J.  Fry  second. 

Running  Broad  Jump — Allen,  18  feet  8  inches;  J.  Fry  second. 
Running  High  Jump — Allen,  4  feet  3  inches;  J.  Fry  second. 

Hop-Step-and-Jump — Allen,  ;^S  feet  2  inches;  J.  Fry  second. 
Base-ball  Throw — Allen,  300  feet;  J.  Fry  second. 

Putting  16-pound  Shot — Allen,  31  feet  9 inches ;  C.  Little  second. 
Throwing  16-pound  Hammer — Allen,  56  feet;  Coen  second. 

High  Kick — Combrink,  8  feet  7  inches;  J.  Fry  second,  8  feet  6  inches. 
Mile  Walk — Herron. 

Quarter-mile  Dash — Maxwell. 
Mile  Run — Flanigan;  Wynecoop  second. 
Quarter-mile  Bicycle — Cooper. 
Mile  Bicycle — Cooper. 


Mabasb  Xlraclf?  ITeam  at  State  fftel^  Dap,  1894- 

C.  S.  Little,                          W.  F.  Fry,  J.  E.  Fry, 

H.  O.  Allen,                        Frank  Malone,  A.  W.  Ristme, 

C.  E.  Combrink,                 H.  B.  Cooper,  C.  D.  Herron. 

D.  W.  Flanigan,  Ira  Wynecoop. 
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'"'^r^ 


.ji^ 


■^^^^y'^xi^ 


W   ;   M^oci-^'fiori 


General  Hssoctatton. 

Annual  Meeting  on  Tuesday  of  Commencement  Week. 

Rev.  T.  D.  Fyffe,  ........         President. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Osborne,     ........         Secretary. 

Rev.  T.  D.  Fyffe,  H.  H.  Ristine. 

Orator  '94,  Thomas  R.  Marshall. 

^mmiiiu  on  (:^(m(\\xti. 
O.  M.  Gregg,  H.  F.  King,  Prof.  H.  Z.  McLain. 

Cbicago  Hssoctation, 

Dr.  George  W.  Hall,    .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         President. 

Paul  M.  Rhoads,   .........         Secretary. 

UnManapolis  Bssoctatton* 

No  permanent  organization. 
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©ratorical  Hssociation. 


Officers. 

Raymond  E.  Willis, •  •         President. 

Russell  T.  Byers, Vice-President. 

Gus.  Buchanan, Secretary. 

Edwin  N.  Prentice, Treasurer. 

Representative  at  State  Contest,  Charles  Hugh  Leech. 
Delegate  to  State  Convention,  Russell  T.  Byers. 


Ifnbiana  State  ©ratoncal  Hssociatfon. 


Officers,  18955=96. 


C.  E.  Hudson,  Buder,     . 
J.  M.  Walker,  De  Pauw, 
Warren  Barrett,  Earlham. 
J.  M.  Bowman,  Hanover, 
Fred  Owen,  Franklin, 
C.  S.  Kemp,  I.  U.   . 
A.  D.  RiCHEY,  Wabash,  . 


President. 

Vice-President. 

Recording  Secretary. 

Corresponding  Secretary. 

Treasurer. 

Inter-State  Delegate. 

Executive  Committeeman. 
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^fficerB. 


Charles  E.  Combrink, 
Walter  F.  Eagleson, 
John  M.  Mitchell, 
Fred  Schmitt,  Jr., 
Edward  P.  Bell, 
Frank  D.  Stone, 
Albert  E.  LeRoy, 


President. 

Vice-President. 

Secretary. 

Treasurer. 

.    Censor. 

Critic. 

Sergeant-at-Arms. 


W.  M.  Allen, 
E.  p.  Bell, 
V.  E.  Bolyard, 
S.  C.  Burk, 
C.  E.  Combrink, 
O.  M.  Duncan, 
W.  F.  Eagleson, 
G.  F.  Elis, 
A.  H.  Flanigan, 


(jnemfierB. 

Frank  Given, 
O.  H.  Greist, 
G.  M.  Hadley, 
C.  W.  Knouff, 
E.  F.  Larkin, 
H.  C.  Leech, 
A.  E.  LeRoy, 
A.  B.  Loranz, 
W.  A.  McBeth, 
Fred  McCallister, 


J.  M.  Mitchell, 
R.  R.  Mitchell, 
C.  E.  Robinson, 
Fred  Schmitt,  Jr., 
C.  H.  Smith, 
C.  V.  Smith, 
F.  D.  Stone, 
H.  E.  Thompson, 
Herbert  West. 
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ProQrarn 


CALLI0PEAN  LITERARY  SOCIETY 


Affirmative. 


DECLAMATION, 


ESSAY 


DEBATE, 


Negative. 


^'7 


Question:     iM^,f^z^Y^  ^^/C^(  ,^i^/?.i^7^ 


LOZIER  D.   YOUNT, 

C.  Claude  Travis, 
Russell  T.  Byers, 
George  A.  Ferguson, 
Edwin  N.  Prentice, 
J.  B.  Griffith, 
Raymond  E.  Willis, 


Officers. 


President. 
Vice-President. 
Secretary. 
Treasurer. 
Chaplain. 
Critic. 
Sergeant-at-Arms. 


Paul  Bogart, 

A.  B.  Boyer, 
R.  T.  Byers, 
George  Clements, 

B.  Earle  Chappelow, 
H.  B.  Cooper, 

C.  E.  Crockett, 
W.  M.  Curtis, 
W.  R.  Davidson, 
T.  A.  Davis, 


(UTemBefB. 

I.  C.  Dwiggins, 
F.  E.  Edwards, 

F.  C.  Evans, 

G.  A.  Ferguson, 
M.  E.  Foley, 

R.  H.  Gerard, 
J.  B.  Griffith, 
D.  D.  Hains, 
H.  H.  Herdman, 
B.  R.  Howell, 


H.  G.  Larsh, 
H.  W.  Little, 
R.  A.  Noble, 
F.  C.  Olive, 
E.  N.  Prentice, 
C.  C.  Travis, 
R.  E.  WiUis, 
Ira  Wynekoop, 
L.  D.  Yount. 
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LYCEUM 

LITEBIIBY  SOCIETY. 

Recitation ,.... Th^^^'T^ 

Essay ACrr^ArJL^ 

Select  Reading JM^c^    „ 

Current  Events \iA^wry< 

DEBATE: 

Resolvea  that       ULl    llr)AAM^   >WS&       1<A^-M^h^ 

/CiA^nJl k. j£ui^ A AA(^^ .^-^-^^^d^^, 

AFFIRMATIVE.  (/      \J  U        NEGATIVE: 

: few s 


iMli^ 

'i^,    ^,    ^^Aru.^ President. 

^.  ^,  lf2Ajltd/Recording  Sec'y.. 

7^ 
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wiimm 


f>.:e>.:b. 


Officers. 


Henry  C.  Hall, 
Edward  H.  Knight, 
Harry  N.  Fine, 
Will  T.  Dowdall, 
Charles  M.  Rauch, 
Joseph  D.  Condit, 
Andrew  S.  Nelson, 


President. 

Vice-President. 

Recording  Secretary. 

Corresponding  Secretary. 

Treasurer. 

Critic. 

.      Sergeant-at-Arms. 


H.  O.  Allen, 
G.  C.  Ashman, 
Giis  Buchanan, 
Fuller  Combs, 
J.  D.  Condit, 
S.  M.  Dague, 
C.  G.  Dochterman, 
W.  T.  Dowdall, 
J.  B.  Farrell, 
H.  N.  Fine, 


J.  E.  Fry, 
C.  M.  Gregg, 
C.  P.  Gooding, 
H.  C.  Hall, 

C.  B.  Kern, 

E.  H.  Knight, 
J.  L.  Lardner, 

D.  R.  Montgomery, 

F.  T.  McCain, 
A.  S.  Nelson, 


P.  B.  Newcomb, 
C.  M.  Rauch, 
C.  E.  Robinson, 
H.  H.  Ruston, 
C.  H.  Sidener, 
J.  H.  Sigler, 
G.  F.  Stilwell, 
F.  C.  Weimer, 
L.  G.  Witherspoon. 
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PROGRRMMB. 


Adelphian  Literary  Society 


ESSAYISTS. 


ENTIFIC  NARR/ 
LITICAL  Na(^A 
SELECT  READER. 


SCIENTIFIC  NARRATOR, 
POLITICAL  NARRATOR. 


DEBRTB. 

Resolved         ,/^^i^     ci^<:^:?^^o<?.a,-^*-^^—    .,^-^,t,^-^-t^^:?^     ^<?**^/        /:^<^ 


AFFIRMflTIVE  ^/      NEGATIVE. 

AWARDING  OF  MERITS. 


Recording  Secretary. 

fill  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 
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mf^ 


Hi^ToRy 


(b^ktvB. 


Edgar  W.  Olive, 
George  C.  Ashman, 
Harry  W.  Little, 


President. 

Vice-President. 

.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


George  C.  Ashman,  Harry  W.  Little, 

Charles  B.  Kern,  Oscar  P.  Welborn,  Edgar  W.  Olive. 


(UtemBetB. 


G.  C.  Ashman, 
George  Clements, 
H.  B.  Cooper, 
W.  M.  Curtis, 
S.  M.  Dague, 
T.  A.  Davis, 
H.  N.  Fine, 
R.  H.  Gerard, 
J.  B.  Griffith, 
C.  B.  Kern, 


J.  L.  Lardner, 
E.  F.  Larkin, 
H.  W.  Little, 
R.  B.  Miller, 
E.  W.  Olive, 
A.  D.  Richey, 
H.  W.  Sigmond, 
R.  M.  Weeks, 
O.  P.  Welborn, 
Ira  Wynekoop. 
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QJlanbofinB. 

QSanjoB. 

Charles  M.  McGregor, 

Philip  B.  Newcomb, 

Frank  E.  Edwards, 

Frank  McClamrock. 

George  F.  Stilwell, 

(Bui^arc. 

Charles  E.  Osborne, 

John  M.  Eckley, 

Charles  E.  Crockett, 

Hal.  McClamrock, 

J.  Lloyd  Hammond. 

Earnest  Wilhite. 

jbasb  (3lee  Club, 

Charles  M.  Rauch,    . 

Manager. 

John  B.  S.  Farrell,    . 

Secretary. 

Charles  B.  Randolph, 

Director. 

SivBi  itnov. 

SttBf  QBaBB. 

Fred  Schmitt,  Jr., 

Virgil  E.  Bolyard, 

Wilham  A.  Roth, 

Elliott  W.  Kirk, 

Charles  L.  Harris, 

Charles  A.  Weimer, 

Walter  F.  Eagleson. 

John  B.  S.  Farrell. 

^econb  ^enor. 

^econb  Q^aBB. 

Henry  H.  McClure, 

Charles  M.  Rauch, 

Larry  M.  Bowman, 

WilHam  R.  Davidson, 

William  A.  McBeth, 

J.  Ross  Moore, 

O.  Howard  Griest. 

Charles  B.  Randolph. 
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^fficetB. 


Charles  B.  Randolph, 
Charles  M.  Rauch,  . 
Charles  V.  Smith,     . 
Albert  E.  LeRoy, 
August  Sonne,   . 


C.  E.  Beebee, 
W.  O.  Benson, 
C.  J.  Biedenkopf, 
Gus  Buchanan, 
C.  E.  Combrink, 
H.  B.  Cooper, 
O.  M.  Duncan, 
W.  F.  Eagleson, 
G.  F.  Elis, 
W.  M.  Elliott, 
J.  B.  Farrell, 


President. 

Vice-President. 

Treasurer. 

Recording  Secretary. 

Corresponding  Secretary. 


(JHemBeirB. 

Frank  Given, 
S.  T.  Graham, 
O.  H.  Greist, 
A.  B.  Hallock, 
Charles  Hastings, 
E.  W.  Kirk, 
A.  E.  LeRoy, 
R.  P.  Lippincott, 
J.  H.  McBroom, 
H.  H.  McClure, 
R.  B.  Miller. 


W.  E.  Nicely, 
C.  B.  Randolph, 
C.  M.  Rauch, 
Fred  Schmitt,  Jr., 
H.  W.  Sigmond, 
C.  H.  Smith, 
C.  V.  Smith, 
A.  Sonne, 

F.  D.  Stone, 

G.  B.  Sweazey. 
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Zbc  (ro*®perative  Hssociation. 


<bffiuvB. 

Prof.  Hugh  M.  Kingery,         .     President  and  Treasurer. 
Henry  C.  Hall,       .....  Secretary. 


George  C.  Ashman, 


Manager. 


QSoarb  of  QJTanagemenf . 

Prof.  Charles  A.  Tuttle. 
seniors. 
Homer  O.  Allen.  Henry  C.  Hall. 

juniors. 

Thomas  A.  Davis.  Robert  N.  Todd 

sophomore. 

George  B.  Sweazey. 


Claude  C.  Travis. 
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X/ilerary 


A  BIT  OF  SCARLET  RIBBON. 


''Whenever  men  are  noble,  they 
love  bright  color,"  says  Ruskin, 
"  and  wherever  they  can  live  health- 
ily, bright  color  is  given  them  in 
sky,  sea,  flowers  and  living  creat- 
ures." This  he  said,  speaking  of  the 
poppy,  that  blossom  of  the  splendid 
scarlet  splendor.  Surely  some  such 
idea  must  have  been  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  chose  scarlet  as  our  col- 
lege color;  scarlet,  in  which  kings 
and  princes  were  robed;  scarlet,  the 
color  of  those  lilies  of  the  field 
which  the  Savior  said  were  more 
glorious  than  ' '  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory." 

Even  as  the  scarlet  blood  ebbs  and 
flows  through  our  veins,  even  so  does 
that  scarlet  ribbon  carry  life  and 
enthusiasm  to  us  all.  We  wear  it  at 
foot-ball  and  base-ball  games,  at  ora- 
torical and  athletic  contests,  and  it 


cheers  and  exhilarates  us  even 
though  victory  may  spread  her  eagle 
wings  over  the  old  gold  and  black,  or 
the  blue  and  white. 

Scarlet  is  our  college  color,  and 
the  scarlet  poppy  is  worthy  to  be  our 
college  flower.  See  it  when  in 
bloom,  its  soft  petals  of  brightest 
silk  crushed  and  bruised  with  hav- 
ing been  so  long  folded  away  in  their 
little  green  case,  but  all  the  brighter 
and  softer  for  that  folding.  So  is  it 
with  us,  we  are  put  away  safely 
within  our  college  walls  to  be  beaten 
and  pounded  by  our  brave,  long- 
suffering,  much-enduring  professors, 
but  when  our  four  years'  course  is 
ended,  the  case  falls  off  and  we  spring 
forth  into  the  world  to  flaunt  in  all 
the  splendor  of  scarlet  until  our  brief 
day  is  ended.  Then,  even  then,  Ave 
leave  behind  us  a  precious  memorv, 
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the  seed  case,  a  hard,  black  thing,  let  us  send  our  men,  our  heroes,  who 

but  a  veritable  Pandora's  box,  though  have  been  trained  under  that  scarlet 

freighted,    let   us   hope   with  good,  flag,  to  fight  manfully  under  Christ's 

not  evil  spirits.    From  within,  when  great  snow-white  banner,  let  us  all, 

the  conical  lid  is  lifted,  the  tiny  seeds  knowing  no   counterclaims    of    old 

fly  far  and  wide,  carrying  their  mes-  gold  and  blue,  heliotrope  and  pink, 

sage  everywhere.  battle    nobly   for    the    purity,    the 

Let   us  strive  to  make  ourselves  honor,  the  supremacy  of  our  flaming 

worthy  of  our  beautiful  college  color,  standard. 


WABASH  COLLEGE. 


"  Wabash  College  is  the  place; 

The  first  of  schools  to  win  the  race; 

And  when  folks  ask  where  we  get  our  knowledge, 

We  just  point  them  to  Wabash  College. 

"  When  Alumni  we  shall  be 
And  the  world  our  deeds  shall  see, 
Then  of  old  Wabash  we'll  be  proud, 
Sing  the  chorus  very  loud. 

"  In  athletics  we  '  wipe  the  floor  ', 
They  sometimes  get  the  biggest  score, 
Though  for  this  we  do  not  care 
Since  they  with  Wabash  don't  compare. 

''We  have  the  best  of  Faculties, 
And  we're  not '  swamped  '  in  penury  ; 
And  have  no  need  here  for  '  co-ed ', 
So  we  just  paint  old  Wabash  red. 

"  Wabash  lifts  her  earnest  sons 
To  the  ladder's  topmost  rungs, 
And  she  floats  her  boys  with  pride 
Out  on  the  nation's  tossing  tide. 

"  Long  live  Wabash!    Evermore 
May  her  goodness  higher  soar, 
In  the  future  find  a  place 
With  a  true  and  undying  race." 
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During  one  of  the  recitations,  last 
Monday,  a  Professor  spoke  to  the 
class  which  was  meeting  under  him 
about  a  lack  of  sufficient  work  on 
the  part  of  the  students  in  his  de- 
partment. Now,  boys,  this  is  not 
right.  This  year  is  the  _year  to  work. 
Work  is  needed  to  accomplish  the 
work  given  by  the  Professors  for  us 
to  work  on.  Let  us  one  and  all 
work.  Everybody  work  !  Work  !  ! 
Work  !  !  ! 


There  has  been  a  general  com- 
plaint from  all  the  students,  during 
the  past  year  and  especially  of  late, 
that  their  work  has  not  been  as  satis- 
factory as  it  might  have  been.  The 
reason  generally  given  for  this  is  that 
the  Professors  do  not  assign  long 
enough  lessons  and  are  too  lenient 
on  examinations.  Forinstaace,  in  a 
late  fortnightly  exam,  one  Professor 
gave  but  thirteen  questions  for  dis- 


cussion and  on  an  average  only  four 
sub-topics  under  each  question,  and 
actually  gave  as  much  as  fifty-five 
minutes  in  which  to  elaborate  them. 
As  a  consequence  students  have 
entirely  too  much  leisure  time  and 
are  able  to  give  an  undue  amount  of 
attention  to  outside  matters. 

How  to  remedy  this  condition  is 
a  burning  question.  Our  solution 
of  the  problem  would  be  to  increase 
the  number  of  hours  required  in 
recitation  each  day.  Say,  increase 
each  recitation  period  to  one  hour 
and  a  half,  thus  having  ten  working 
hours.  Any  common  every-day 
laborer  works  this  number  of  hours 
and  surely  a  student,  who  is  receiv- 
ing, twice  a  week,  such  great  benefit 
from  his  Gymnasium  drills,  can 
equal  a  day  laborer.  A  further  help 
to  more  work  would  be  to  hold 
college  exercises  on  Saturdays.  As 
it  is  now  a  student  occasionally  is 
required  to  take  an  examination  on 
Saturday  morning,  and  those  who 
do  are  very  much  pleased  with  the 
idea  of  Saturday  work  and  often  go 
up  for  the  exams.  Then,  too,  here 
are  two  hundred  and  fifty  students, 
at  a  great  expense  for  board  and 
room-rent,  to  say  nothing  of  extra 
wear  on  shoes  and  clothes  incurred 
in  our  usual  manner  of  amusement 
on  Saturda}^,  and  is  it  right  that 
they  should  lose  from  college  one 
whole  day,  twenty-four  hours?  We 
emphatically  say.  No  !  It  is  paid  for 
and  we  sliould  have  it. 
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THE  WABASH. 


X/Oeal 


THE  WABASH'S  SPARKLING  AND  WITTY  NEWS  COLUMN. 


Alas  for  co-education ! 

Co-education  must  go. 

Chappie  ties  his  own  ties. 

How  about  the  new  dean  ? 

Weimer  is  still  in  college. 

We  are  having  some  fine  weather 
now. 

Sansberry  is   quite   ill   with   the 
grip. 

Literary  societies  still  flourish  at 
Wabash. 

Wabash  must  have  second  place 
this  year. 

Have   you    a   Saturday   morning 
exam,  yet? 

Literary  societies  are  all  the  rage 
at  Wabash. 

Combrink  is  one  of  the  tallest  men 
in  college. 

Sansberry  is  cultivating  a  fine  crop 
of  bradleys. 

Society  promises  to  be  as  lively  as 
ever  this  year. 

Have  you  joined  a  literary  society 
yet  ?     If  not,  why  not  ? 

There  will  be  a  great  sensation  in 
fraternity  circles  soon. 


Chollie  Sansberry  is  back,  big  as 
life  and  twice  as  natural. 

It  is  rumored  that  Sansberry  was 
married  during  vacation. 

Willie  sings  each  day  during  lab. 
hours.     Admission  free.  tf 

Several  of  the  students  invested  in 
gum  boots  during  the  snow. 

Some  Wabash  students  went  over 
to  Balhinch  to  call  recently. 

The  "  Ouiatenon"  will  probably 
contain  an  article  about  the  college. 

Nelson  says  he  can  whip  the  man 
who  voted  for  him  in  the  Sunday 
Star. 

Prof.  Horton  says  suspenders  are 
a  good  thing,  but  not  to  tie  a  cow 
with. 

Sansberry  is  making  a  close  race 
for  first  prize  in  the  Sunday  Starts 
voting  contest  for  the  handsomest 
man  in  town. 

Chapel  was  held  last  week  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday.  There  were 
two  church  services  in  Center  Church 
Sunday,  also  in  the  First,  Methodist, 
Baptist,  Christian,  A.  M.  E.  and 
G.  B. 
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Zhe  plantiiiQ  of  tbe  Millow* 


BV  y.  HOMER  SIGLER. 
1Rea^  at  tbe  iplanting  of  tbe  Senior  Uree,  Hpril  30,  1895. 


O  ancient  natives  of  this  place,  ye  trees 

Whose  shade  has  ne'er  been  cast  on  other  land, 
We  bring  a  new  companion  to  your  band, 
An  alien  tree,  far  borne  across  the  seas 
From  where  of  yore  the  walls  of  Babylon  stood 
And  that  presumptuous  tower  which  reached  the  sky ; 
All  now  in  ruins  lie ! 
The  mart;  the  multitude 
Whose  foot-falls  sounded  there ; 
The  toiler  and  the  object  of  his  care. 
Together  mingle  in  one  shapeless  mound. 
Once  noisy  seat  of  life,  now  hears  no  sound 
Save  sighing  of  the  willows,  weeping  o'er 
The  fate  of  grandeur  and  its  dreary  end. 
From  these  is  sprung  the  tree  we  bring  before 
Your  yearful  branches  now,  to  be  your  friend ; 
To  share  vour  sunshine,  rain,  and  winds  that  rend. 


We  plant  this  tree  a  pledge  of  brotherhood, 

A  heritage  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New, 
That  every  land  preserve  that  feeling  true 
Which  binds  the  city  to  the  solitude 
If  but  the  print  of  human  feet  be  there. 
The  Present  and  the  Past;  the  East  and  West 
We  join  together  in  this  tender  stem  : 
'Twill  speak  to  us  of  friends ;  of  us  to  them ; 
Of  joys  and  griefs  which  words  leave  unexpressed, 
'Twill  tell  of  peoples  passed  from  off  the  earth, 
Of  victorious  force  and  fraud  and  suffering  worth ; 
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How  flitting  generations  disappear 

Down  earth's  well-beaten  way. 
The  altar  of  a  closer  sympathy 

We  also  plant  this  tree, 

Our  friendship's  living  fane  ; 

So  ever  may  it  be, 
While  years  in  murmuring  ripples  lap  the  shoal 

Of  wide  eternity, 
Until  unsparing  time  shall  waste  its  bole, 
And  scatter  all  its  branches  on  the  winds 

Of  some  far  distant  day. 

III. 

Then  let  us  dedicate  our  friendship's  fane. 

Nor  deem  the  labor  vain. 
Each  year  the  branches  will  reach  out  more  wide, 
The  tiny  fingers,  stronger  grown,  will  grasp 
Down  deeper  in  the  soil,  and  farther  clasp 
Beneath  the  green  sward  out  on  every  side, 

And  broader  green  each  spring  will  be  displayed. 
And  then  time-ripened  memories  shall  be 

The  fruitage  of  this  tree ; 

When  in  its  fragrant  shade. 

From  distant  land  and  sea, 
Some  pilgrim  here  his  weary  limbs  has  laid 
To  dream  of  days  and  scenes  long  passed  away ; 
Oh,  then  more  pleasing  than  the  fruits  that  sw^ay 
On  tropic  winds  of  some  sun-wedded  glade. 
The  half-forgotten  tho'ts  which  call  to  him 
From  leafy  maze  and  verdant  limb ; 
The  friendships  of  his  youth ;  the  joy  and  grief 
That  wave  him  welcome  from  each  conscious  leaf. 
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QowQ  of  tbe  ©uiatenon. 


Underneath  the  swaying  pine  trees 
Sat  the  wrinkled  old  Nokomis, 
Swinging  little  Hiawatha 
In  his  swing  of  twisted  grape-vine. 
And  the  little  Hiawatha 
Cried  aloud  in  childish  treble, 
"  Tell  me  of  your  youth,  Nokomis, 
E'er  you  came  to  Gitchie  Gumee, 
E'er  you  saw  the  Big  Sea  Water." 
Then  the  crooning  old  Nokomis 
Thus  repHed  to  Hiawatha : 
"  When  the  famine  and  the  fever 
And  the  World's  Fair  took  my  people. 
Then  I  lived  in  Indiana, 
Crawfordsville,  the  city's  name  is. 
Many  maids  were  in  the  city 
Who  were  known  as  Maids  of  Athens. 
I,  too,  was  a  Maid  of  Athens. 
There  were  also  sundry  students 
At  a  place  called  Wabash  College. 
Oft  their  hideous  yells  resounded 
Till  the  squirrel,  Adjidaumo, 
Quickly  hastened  to  his  hollow. 
Quickly  crawled  into  his  dwelling, 
And  did  pull  the  hole  in  after. 
Oh,  the  howling  and  the  yelling  ! 
Oh,  the  yelling  and  the  howling  ! 
They  could  give  an  Injin  pointers." 
(Here  the  wrinkled  old  Nokomis 
Took  a  chew  of  green  tobacco. 
Then  proceeded  with  her  story.) 
**  Once  the  Class  of  'Ninety-seven 
Thought  to  give  their  betters  lessons. 
Sought  to  down  the  'Ninety-sixes 
In  the  bloody  game  of  foot-ball. 
Then  they  put  on  all  their  war  paint. 
On  the  fence  they  put  it  mostly, 
Took  their  war-clubs,  Puggawaugum  ; 


But  a  cold  and  cruel  snowstorm 

Soon  completely  snowed  them  under, 

While  the  other  classes  shouted, 

'  Esa,  Esa,  shame  upon  you !' 

In  the  glorious  Twenty-second 

'Ninety-six  did  steal  their  banner. 

Very  sadly  and  severely 

And  completely  were  they  swatted. 

In  the  spring  these  foolish  fellows 

All  pranced  out  to  play  at  base-ball 

To  the  field  of  the  Philistines. 

And  the  rabbit  in  the  pathway 

Mocked  them  as  they  scuttled  homeward. 

And  the  birds  from  out  the  branches 

Laughed  and  shouted  in  derision, 

'  Brush  the  hay-seed  from  your  clothing; 

See  the  'Ninety-sevens  crawfish!' 

Yes,  the  Shawgashee,  the  crawfish ! 

Later  on  in  Oratory 

Still  again  they  fell  as  victims. 

While  the  musical  mosquito 

Buzzed  and  sung  in  tones  triumphant, 

'  Wah-wah-tay'see  is  upon  you  ; 

Yes,  the  fiies  have  settled  on  you.' 

Now  the  Class  of  'Ninety-seven 

Turn  their  thoughts  upon  their  whiskers. 

Raise  a  straggly  growth  of  whiskers 

Till  they  look  like  Coxey's  army. 

And  the  West- wind,  Mudjekewis, 

Whistles  through  their  tangled  whiskers. 

And  the  South-wind,  Shawouda'see, 

Sighs  and  murmurs  sadly  o'er  them. 

That  is  all  there  is  about  them," 

Said  the  crooning  old  Nokomis. 

And  the  little  Hiawatha 

Murmured  softly  in  his  dreaming, 

"  Wish  I  went  to  Wabash  College." 
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antonita. 


I  see  her  yet,  her  dark  face  strangely  bright, 
The  white  veil  careless  o'er  her  ebon  hair, 

As  from  her  features  beamed  a  dawning  hght 

That  my  unconscious  words  had  conjured  there ; 

Eyes,  strange  and  dark,  that  wandered  as  they  seemed 

To  strive  to  see  the  visions  that  she  dreamed. 

Ay  !  though  all  molten  Hell  may  flow  between 

Her  life  and  mine,  those  dark,  unfathomed  eyes 

Dispel  the  lurid  vapors,  hke  a  screen 

That  rolls  away  as  lightly  as  her  sighs  ; 

And  where  the  fierce,  infernal  torrents  were 

A  pathway  leads  to  Heaven  and  to  her  ! 

O  Unforgotten  One !   'tis  then  I  feel 

That  hfe  is  worth  the  living  and  the  pain. 

When  o'er  my  waking  senses  softly  steal 

The  echoes  of  thy  heart's  melodious  strain, 

Or  floats  for  but  a  moment  into  mine 

The  incense  of  a  soul  as  pure  as  thine ! 


Sonnet* 


Today  I  thought  to  see  a  cloudless  sky, 

A  ray  bejeweled  sun — and  so  I  do, 

But  for  the  nonce :      North,  South  and  East  are  true 
To  me,  the  West — Ah,  Vesper  swore  a  lie ! 
She  deigns  to  frown  and  give  me  cause  to  sigh 

For  my  sweet  bower,  all  sprinkled  with  her  dew, 

Thus  enviously  does  the  goddess  view 
My  meeting  with  Houlema  privily. 
But  sometime  we  shall  meet  and  talk  and  greet, 

When  Phoebus  stoops  to  kiss  his  even  bride 
Who  blushes  crimson  at  her  lord's  retreat ; 

For  she  would  fain  be  ever  at  his  side. 
So  let  yon  blackened  cloud  give  rain  or  sleet, 

Houlema  will  be  mine  whate'er  betide. 
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Zhe  Crawforbsville  Case. 


BY  DR.    WATSON. 

Sherlock  Holmes'  violin  was  broken  and  had  been  sent  to  the  blacksmith 
shop  to  be  repaired.  As  I  entered  the  room  I  found  Sherlock  playing  "  Waltz 
Caprice"  on  an  accordion.  He  paid  no  attention  to  my  presence  until  he  had 
finished  the  piece.  ''Ah,  Watson,"  cried  he,  "since  you  have  patiently 
listened  to  my  music  I'll  give  you  yours,"  and  he  played  in  swift  succession  my 
favorites,  among  which  were  the  delicious  airs,  "  The  Fatal  Wedding,"  ''  I  love 
my  Love  in  the  Spring-time,"  and  an  extremely  difficult  and  classical  rendition 
of  "  She  is  a  Daisy,  Daisy,  Daisy." 

He  had  just  finished  the  last  strains  of  "  Sidewalks  of  New  York,"  when 
an  excited  policeman  burst  into  the  room.  Sherlock,  raising  his  eyebrows 
languidly  .and  pointing  the  business  end  of  the  accordion  at  the  man,  remarked, 
'■'■  You  are  a  policeman  and  your  disguise  is  very  poor." 

"  Be  Jabers,  sor,  and  Oi  hov  no  disguise  at  all,  at  all.  Sure  and  Oi  om  a 
mimber  of  the  farce." 

"What  did  I  tell  you,  Watson,"  said  Holmes  triumphantly,  "  I  knew  him 
instantly.  Now  to  your  business,  my  friend,  for  I  wish  to  continue  my  musical 
programme." 

"  Sure,  sor,  and  the  hotels  at  LaFayette  have  been  robbed  and  at  Green- 
castle  and  at  Champaign,  too." 

"Aha,  this  promises  to  be  interesting.  Come,  Watson,  we  have  just  time 
to  catch  the  7:30." 

"  But,  sor,  the  theft  was — " 

"  Never  mind,  my  good  sir,"  said  Holmes  imperturbably,  "  I  can  tell  what 
articles  were  taken  by  a  peculiar  though  simple  process  of  mental  reasoning  by 
merely  drawing  conclusions  from  the  aspect  of  your  facial  expression." 

The  following  day  found  us  in  Crawfordsville.  We  were  wandering 
through  the  campus  of  Wabash  College  when  Sherlock  bounded  forward  with  a 
cry  of  delight.  There  lay  a  clew  to  the  mystery,  a  box  with  the  words  "  Sweet 
Caporal  "  on  it. 

He  turned  abruptly  to  me  and  said,  "I  have  made  a  special  study  of 
cigarettes  and  can  tell  who  smoked  these  very  ones  merely  by  examining  the 
tracks  in  the  path.  You  see,  Watson,  the  Wabash  Base- ball  and  Foot-ball 
teams  have  fallen  into  disrepute.     Greencasde  reports  a  number  of  street  signs 
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gone,  so  that  many  country  people  get  lost  wandering  through  that  metropolis. 
Champaign  mourns  a  large  number  of  articles,  such  as  bats,  balls,  etc.  All 
complain  of  absent  towels.  Now,  such  men  as  Johnnie  Fry  of  course  would 
not  take  a  sHght  cold  if  it  belonged  to  anyone  else.  We  are  here  to  find  who 
did  take  the  purloined  articles." 

Sherlock  hurried  back  to  our  rooms  at  the  Sherman  House  and  taking  a 
large  hypodermic  dose  of  paragoric,  remained  comatose  until  evening.  Then 
he  arose  and  lighting  our  cigars  we  strolled  down  the  street. 

Suddenly  Holmes  paused  before  a  large  house  and  muttering  "  This  must 
be  the  place,"  we  silently  stole  to  the  side  door.  He  tapped  Hghtly.  A  con- 
fusion of  voices  inside  at  once  ceased  and  someone  said,  ''  Who  is  that?  " 

"  Tell  him  to  go — " 

"  Maybe  it's  Doctor  Burroughs." 

A  scuffle  followed  and  then  a  faint  voice  cried,  "  Come  in."  We  entered 
a  large  room.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  students  sitting  around  a  table 
which  was  perfectly  bare.  They  were  doing  nothing.  An  odor  of  smoke  was 
in  the  room  and  Sherlock  whispered  to  me  that  he  could  detect  that  it  came 
from  the  very  cigarettes  that  had  occupied  the  box  we  had  found. 

Sherlock  advanced  to  the  table  at  once  and  said,  "  Young  gentlemen,  is 
this  the  Oratory  class?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  responded  a  blonde  young  man  of  some  size,  whom  the  others 
called  Kern,  "  This  is  a  meeting  of  the  Athletic  Association."  Here  a  round 
blue  disk  fell  out  of  his  pocket  which  I  picked  up  at  once  as  a  further  clew. 

Holmes  smilingly  continued,  "  My  friends,  make  no  resistance.  It  will  be 
useless.  Mr.  Hall,  your  connivance  at  these  robberies  is  surprising.  And, 
Johnnie  Fry,  I  am  grieved  to  find  you  are  a  person  who  would  willfully  purloin 
an  electric  light.  Don't  deny  it,  for  I  can  see  where  your  pocket  bulges  out  in 
just  the  shape  of  an  incandescent  light.  Your  carrying  it  even  for  so  short  a 
time  has  printed  its  form  indelibly  on  your  pocket. 

"  Pattison,  you  hang  down  on  your  right  side  at  just  the  pecuHar  angle 
which  the  weight  of  a  Champaign  base-ball  bat  carried  in  the  right  hand  would 
give  you."  At  this  a  cry  arose  demanding  to  know  if  this  was  Prof.  Studley 
in  disguise. 

My  companion  handed  them  our  cards  and  proceeded,  "  Mr.  Hedrick, 
of  Muncie,  I  see  your  guilt.  You  looked  at  that  picture  so  hard  that  it  is 
photographed  directly  on  the  retina  of  your  eye.     We  can  all  see  it." 

At  this  moment  a  pale  young  man  rushed  [frantically  into  the  room. 
Sherlock  coolly  turned  to  him  and  said,  "Mr.  Whittington,  you  alone  may  go 
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free.  You  had  better  go  back  to  Champaign  and  try  again.  Now,  boys,  I 
shall  call  in  Officer  Grimes  and  Howard  Dickerson  to  arrest  you,"  and  he  threw 
open  the  door.     There  lay  the  two  men  mentioned  cold  and  dead. 

"What  does  this  mean?  "  I  cried. 

Whittington  answered,  ''I  was  standing  outside  waiting  for  the  growler 
when  I  heard  Howard  say  to  Grimes,  'I  would  rather  die  than  arrest  a  Wabash 
student.  Let  us  kill  ourselves.'  'Agreed,'  said  Grimes,  and  before  I  could 
prevent  them  they  had  both  taken  the  Keeley  Cure." 

"Yes,"  said  Sherlock,  as  we  were  speeding  back  on  the  morning  train, 
"  I  think  I  never  did  a  neater  job." 

'*  But,"  cried  I,  "  they  all  escaped  on  account  of  the  double  suicide." 

"  To  be  sure  they  did,"  said  Sherlock  Holmes,  "  but  I  did  my  share  and 
am  not  to  blame.  Perhaps  I  might  have  continued  the  search  and  discovered 
a  Greencastle  Street  sign  in  a  room  on  Main  Street  or  a  Terre  Haute  Lager 
Beer  sign  alongside  a  Sunday  School  announcement  in  a  certain  house  on 
South  Green  Street,  but  I  merely  put  the  facts  in  the  hands  of  Profs.  Studley 
and  Wienerwurst  and  if  they  get  into  difficulties  they  can  telegraph  for  us." 

Thus  ended  the  great  Crawfordsville  Case. 


Sonnet 


On  earth  there  dwells  a  graceful  sisterhood 

That  keeps  aglow  in  man  ambition's  fire 
With  mild  persistence,  that  celestial  food ! 

And  being  not,  would  none  great  deeds  aspire. 
Erst  Orpheus  made  the  lifeless  stones  to  thrill 

For  that  Eurydice  might  live.     From  strife 
Was  Petrarch  won  by  Laura's  gentle  will 

To  singing  deathless  sonnets  all  his  life. 
Old  Helas  rose  in  arms  for  Helen  ta'en. 

For  such  did  Antony  beshrew  a  crown ; 
All  deeds  of  valor,  whether  good  or  vain 

Were  wrought  by  some  fair  lady's  smile  or  frown, 
And  I,  much  searching  space  both  near  and  far, 
For  thee  at  last  have  caught  a  Shooting-Star. 
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Hntitbeeie* 


Xo\>e. 


My  lady  frowns. 
Lo !  all  the  world  grows  dark  and  cold 
The  sun  doth  hide  his  face  of  gold. 
Each  chorister  upon  the  bough, 
Restrains  his  liquid  music  now ; 
For  it  were  empty  joy  to  sing, 
And  mirth  would  have  but  hollow  ring. 
A  silence  falls  o'er  hill  and  glen — 
A  stillness  that  comes  always,  when. 

My  lady  frowns. 

My  lady  smiles. 
O  see  the  burst  of  radiant  light 
That  makes  the  sombre  clouds  bedight 
With  irridescence  that  is  plain, 
As  when  the  sunbeams  gild  the  rain, 
O  hear  the  song  of  love  that  slips 
From  Nature's  throat  and  my  own  lips; 
And  I,  the  happiest  of  men. 
Live  in  a  gold  Elysium,  when, 

My  lady  smiles. 


Ere  time,  as  such,  began  to  be. 

Long  ere  the  great  creation  morn. 

When  all  was  space  and  vast  eternity ; 
Then  Love  was  born. 

When  earthly  things  have  passed  away. 

When  sun  and  moon  and  stars  have  gone. 

When  darkness  swallows  up  the  day, 
Love  shall  Hve  on.  ' 
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ZTbe  Stolen  Mee. 


The  country  boor  has  his  "Thank  ye,  ma'am," 

When  he  may  claim  a  kiss, 
And  the  city  swain  asserts  his  rights 

At  the  meteor's  blazing  hiss. 
And  the  story's  told  of  a  "naughty  boy" 

(As  some  one  was  heard  to  say), 
Who  stole  a  kiss  from  a  maiden's  lips 

(He  did  it,  of  course,  in  play). 
The  night  was  dark,  for  the  lurid  moon 

O'erhead  was  in  full  eclipse. 
And  what  could  a  greater  tempter  be 

Than  the  nearness  of  ruby  lips  ? 
They  had  reached  the  shadow  of  Center  Church, 

And  the  lad,  with  a  gesture,  cried, 
"See  the  shooting  star,"  and  he  snatched  a  kiss, 

Heeding  not  that  I  passed  beside. 
"O,  you  naughty  boy,"  said  the  blushing  maid, 

For  in  vain  he  had  not  striven. 
And  to  be  quite  Fi^ank  with  my  audience, 

I  must  say  that  a  kiss  was  Given. 


H  ^oaet. 


O,  here's  to  the  maid  that  isn't  afraid — 

The  maid  with  brightest  of  eyes  ! 
The  girl  that  is  true  as  the  midsummer  blue. 

That  sleeps  in  the  faraway  skies. 

Yea,  drink  to  the  maid  that  isn't  afraid 
Of  the  friskiest  mouse  she  may  meet. 

One  sweep  of  the  broom  as  it  flies  through  the  room. 
And  the  mouse  lies  dead  at  her  feet. 


ZTbe  Stonelees  Ibole. 


CHAPTER  I. 

1  And  in  those  days  was  Burroughs  king  over  the  College  from  Goose 
Nibble  even  unto  the  west  end ;  and  he  did  good  in  the  sight  of  the  Seniors. 

2  And  behold!  the  Seniors  who  had  gathered  the  Sophs  under  their  wing 
pondered  in  their  hearts  and  said, 

3  Great  is  the  glory  of  '95  !  Let  us  plant  a  tree  by  the  Tabernacle  of 
Yandes,  lest  our  glory  which  has  been  raised  on  wind,  perish  with  us!  And 
we  will  put  a  stone  round  about  it,  yea,  a  fine-cut  stone  by  the  weeping  willow 
tree.     And  the  Sophs  said,  Be  it  so  ! 

4  And  the  Seniors  digged  a  hole  and  put  the  stone  in  it,  and  went  their 
way  rejoicing.  But  the  Janitor,  whose  surname  was  Wieney,  did  the  hard 
work  thereof. 

5  But  while  they  all  slumbered  and  slept,  some  of  the  tribe  of  the  country 
round  about,  called  Vandals  by  the  Argus  News,  removed  the  stone  by  night, 
and  took  it  into  a  far  country,  and  buried  it  away  in  the  earth,  saying, 

6  Great  is  the  glory  of  '95  !  Like  a  sour  crab-apple  tree,  so  may  she  flour- 
ish !  But  the  Sophs  were  not  there,  for  their  flowers  were  in  press,  and  the 
day  of  flunking  was  at  hand. 

7  And  very  early  in  the  morning,  even  about  the  third  watch,  on  the  third 
day  of  the  week,  came  Lozier,  whose  surname  was  Ego,  and  Dan  Hains,  and 
other  Seniors  to  the  spot  and  said :  Who  has  dragged  away  the  stone  ?  For 
they  saw  wagon  tracks  round  about. 

8  And  they  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying.  Yea,  verily,  the  Juniors  have 
done  this  evil  against  us!  Let  us  gather  our  canes  and  mortar- boards  and 
spread  them  over  the  wilderness,  yea,  even  over  the  campus!  And  they  went 
to  Chapel,  but  not  to  pray.     And  evil  abode  in  their  hearts. 

9  And  after  prayers.  Burroughs,  the  king,  cried  out  with  a  mighty  bazoo, 
saying.  Let  him  be  anathematized  who  did  this  sin.'  And  the  Juniors  said.  Be 
it  so. 

10  And  Lozier,  the  Ego,  who  sat  across  from  them  said.  Be  it  so,  also,  and 
certain  other  words  which  cannot  be  recorded  in  the  Book  of  the  Chronicles. 

1 1  Then  the  Seniors  raged,  in  their  hearts  and  Travis  cried  out  in  a  loud 
voice.  As  the  Soph  panteth  after  the  lager  beer,  so  pants  my  heart  to  lay  these 
fingers  upon  him  who  did  this  thing.  * 
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12  But  the  Juniors  mocked  him  and  said.  Your  fullness  is  of  condensed 
prunes  !  Arise,  gird  up  thy  gown  and  depart  henceward,  or  we  will  smite  thee. 
And  he  departed,  but  Lozier  and  the  Sojohs  were  not  there. 

13  And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Seniors  sent  messengers  unto  all  the  region 
round  about  and  there  was  much  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  the  wilderness  and  they 
cried  one  to  the.  other.  Hast  found  it,  my  brother  ?  Hast  found  it  ?  And 
they  answered  in  mournful  tones.  Nay,  nay,  it  is  not  so. 

14  And  it  came  to  pass  that  about  the  fifth  hour  that  certain  ones  did  cry 
with  mighty  voices,  We  have  found  it !     We  have  found  it! 

15  And  it  was  brought  forth  from  its  hiding  place  and  planted  in  the  ground 
with  much  joy  and  noise. 

16  Now  a  certain  one  of  the  Soi)hs,  who  was  called  Condit,  said.  Behold ! 
I  have  torn  my  raiment  sorely !  I  sacrificed  to  the  god  of  the  wire  fence,  but 
I  got  me  none  of  the  glory  of  the  finding.  And  he  betook  himself  without 
and  wept  bitterly,  and  there  was  much  weeping  and  wailing  round  about. 

17  And  the  Sophs  who  had  helped  find  it,  unto  them  was  glory  forever, 
yea,  even  more  glory  than  to  the  most  glorious  '95  ! 

18  And  the  hole  was  there,  and  the  stone  was  in  the  hole,  and  '95  was  in 
the  hole,  as  it  ever  was,  and  ever  will  be,  world  without  end  !     Amen  ! 


Burial  of  ®ur  football  Hepiratione. 

Not  a  yell  was  heard;  not  a  tin  horn  toot. 

As  our  leam  from  the  station  was  bustled; 

Not  a  student  gave  vent  to  a  farewell  whoop, 
As  away  to  the  bath-room  they  hustled. 

No  music  playing,  no  bonfires  lit, 

Not  a  brass-buttoned  "cop"  with  a  billy; 

We  spoke  not  a  word,  and  we  sang  not  a  song, 
For  we  felt  too  eternally  silly. 

Not  a  single  remainder  of  foot-ball  hair. 
Not  a  single  post-graduate  left  us, 

Not  a  single  reflection  but  trouble  and  tears. 
When  we  think  of  what  fate  has  bereft  us. 

Not  a  gilt-lettered  banner  to  solace  our  woes, 
Not  a  glance  at  the  future  before  us ; 

We  have  buried  ourselves  under  fathoms  of  soup, 
And  the  waves  of  distress  have  gone  o'er  us. 
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1how  Me  Bib  irt. 


XLbie  10  tbe  IM^^  ^c  BOitors  Developed  tbe  ©uiatenon. 

Time,    lo  P.   M  sharp.     Place,  Editorial  Rooms  on  Main  Street. 

Various  members  of  the  Board  seated  around  the  table  in  free-and-easy  style.     Sudden  volley 

of  foot-falls  heard  on  the  stairs.      Voice  sings  :     "/  love  my  love  in  the  spring-time,  I 

love  my  love  in  the  Jail — " 
Enter  Stone.     [Slaps  his  thigh  vigorously.) 

Stone  :  "Dog-gone  !  1  thought  I'd  get  here  on  time  once.  Say,  Davis, 
what  time  is  it,  any  way  ?" 

Davis:     "10:45.     What  the  dick — " 

Sto7ie :  "Well,  I  swear  I  couldn't  help  it.  You  see,  the  fact  is  we  had 
History  examination  this  afternoon,  and  I  just  got  away.  Just  finished  the 
forty-second  sub-division  of  the  four  hundred  and  seventeenth  question.  But, 
say,  those  examinations  are  loo  long;  really,  I  beHeve  they're  too\oT\g.  But  I'd 
finish—" 

Welborn:     "Judas  priest!     Let's  get  down  to  business." 

Davis  :     "Gentlemen,  the  Board  will  please  come  to — " 

Rickey  :     "  Say,  Davis,  have  you  got  that  Cor — " 

Davidson  :     "O  say,  Davis,  I  saw  Prof.  Milford  today,  and — " 

Fi7ie  :     "I  wish  you'd  see  that — " 

Todd:     "Drive  on!" 

Davis :  "Gentlemen,  the  Board  will  please  come  to  order,  and  since  the 
members  are  all  present,  and  the  Secretary  has  no  report  to  make,  we  will  pass 
that  head,  and  hear  from  the  Business  Manager."  (Speaks  this  very  rapidly, 
waving  down  each  member  who  tries  to  speak  in  the  meantime.) 

Davidso?i :     "O  say,  Dav — " 

Davis  :     "We  will  hear  from  Mr.  Wei — 

Randolph  :     "O  rats !     Let's  us  go  on  with  this  business." 

Davis :  "Well,  keep  still,  Randolph.  That's  just  what  we're  trying  to 
do.     Welborn,  have  you  any  report  to  make  ?" 

Welborn  :     "About  sixteen  pages  of  the  bloody  stuff." 

Davis :     "Well,  let's  hear  it." 

Welborn:  "All  right.  The  first  fourteen  pages  don't  cut  much  ice.  I'll 
just  run  over  this,  and  then  I'll  tell  you  about  a  matter  oi  importance.  Got  a 
S7iap  !  But  I'll  run  over  this  other  first.  Here's  a  letter  from  the  Treasurer, 
saying  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  had  voted  us  $250.     Here's  another  from 
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the  President,  saying  that  the  Faculty  will  take  200  copies  as  soon  as  issued. 

Well,  it's  no  use  to  go  through  with  the  rest.     They're  all  these.     But  listen  ! 

Best  offer  yet !     (Reads.) 

"  'Office  of  the  ^ 

"  'Hypocatelectic  Safety  Bicycle  Company,  > 

"  'CoRNHiLL,  I.  T.,  Feb.  22d,  1895.  ) 

''  'Bus.  Mgr.  OuiateH07i,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.: 

"  'Dear  Sir — Realizing  the  benefit  to  be  derived  in  any  business  from 
judicious  advertising,  we  feel  disposed  to  patronize  your  Annual.  Therefore 
we  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  you  of  our  intentions. 

'*  'As  you  no  doubt  know,  we  are  manufacturers  of  the  famous  Hypocat- 
electic  Safety,  estabHshed  1802,  and  we  thus  rightly  claim  to  be  the  oldest  and 
most  reliable  firm  of  bicycle  manufacturers  in  America.  Each  season  smce 
1802  improvements  have  been  made,  until  the  Hypocatelectic  Safety  stands 
today  a  model  of  excellence. 

"  'It  is  not  necessary  to  set  forth  at  length  its  many  superior  qualities. 
Our  machines  speak  for  themselves.  The  '95  pattern  wheels  are  equipped 
with  hydrocaloric  saddles,  best  rubber  ball  bearings,  indestructible  double- 
action,  detachable  mud- guards  and  latest  patent  automatic  reversible  cow- 
catchers. The  peerless  pyro-pneumatic  tires  are  blown  up,  before  leaving  the 
factory,  with  air  compressed  to  such  a  degree  that  escape  is  impossible.  No 
matter  how  many  punctures  are  made  in  the  tire,  the  air  cannot  escape;  in- 
deed, if  the  whole  tire  be  torn  away  while  the  machine  is  in  motion,  the  rider 
will  find  himself  carried  along  on  elastic  cushions  of  cohesive  air,  which  can  be 
bottled  when  the  wheelman  stops,  and  returned  to  the  factory,  where  the 
highest  living  price  will  be  paid  for  it.  This  machine  is  listed  at  $100.  In 
order  to  encourage  you  in  your  efforts  to  admit  only  reliable  advertisers  to  your 
columns,  we  will  make  you  the  following  offer :  We  will  take  four  pages  of 
advertising,  you  to  furnish  plates  illustrating  our  specialties,  and  will  send  you 
one  of  the  Hypocatelectic  Safeties,  complete  with  all  equipments,  on  receipt  of 
$97.43,  you  to  pay  freight  on  machine. 

"  'Very  truly  yours, 
"  'Hypocatelectic  Safety  Bicycle  Company. 

"  'N.  B. — This  proposition  is  strictly  confidential. 

"  'P.  S. — We  must  hear  of  your  acceptance  within  three  days.'  " 

Stone :     "I  move  we  accept  the  proposition." 
All :     "I  second  the  motion." 

Davis :     "Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  motion  and  the  sec — " 
Davidson  :     "I  say,  Davis,  I've  got  a  letter  from  a  man  at  Evansville — " 
Davis:     "Order!  !     Gentlemen,   you    have  heard  the    motion    and    the 
second.     Are  there  any  remarks?     If  not,  all  in  favor  will  signify  it  by  rising 
to  their  feet.      Contrary  by  the  opposite  sign.     The  motion  is  carried." 

Davidson  :     "But  I  say,  Davis,  I  have  a  letter  from  a  man  at  Evansville — " 
Davis:     "Well,  gentlemen,  that's  off  the  subject.     We'll  hear  from  the 
Miscellaneous  Department." 
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Randolph:  "I  have  several  poems  here,  but  it's  getting  late,  and  we 
haven't  time  to  read  more  than  one.  Now,  here  is  the  best  one,  and  /  think 
it's  a  gem.     I'll  not  tell  you  the  author's  name  until  you  express  an  opinion  on 

it.     (Reads.) 

''  'Sweet  Spring. 
I.  11. 

'*  'When  the  grass  is  growing  *'  'When  the  grass  is  growing 

And  the  spring  has  come  And  the  spring  has  come 

We  hear  the  cattle  lowing  We  hear  the  roosters  crowing 

As  they  drive  them  home;  Like  a  big  bass  drum;* 

They  long  to  be  out  in  the  sunshine,  They  long  to  be  out  in  the  sunshine 

They  hate  to  stay  indoors  now;  They  hate  to  be  shut  up  like  an  oyster;* 

And  so  the  poor,  tired  student  And  so  the  poor,  tired  student 

Is  very  much  like  the  cow.  Is  very  much  like  the  rooster.'  " 

Welborn  :     ''I  move  we  lay  that  on  the  table." 

All :     "I  second  the  motion." 

Davis :     "Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  motion  and  the  sec — " 

Stone :     ''Excuse  me,  Davis;  but  is  there  any  place  to  spit  around  here?" 

Davis:  "Yes,  Mr.  Stone,  the  pitcher  is  on  the  floor  by  the  washstand. 
Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  motion  and  the  second.  If  there  are  no 
remarks,  all  in  favor  say  'Aye';  opposed,  'No.'     The  motion  is  carried.'  " 

All :     "Say,  Randolph,  who  wrote  that?" 

Randolph  (blushing) :     "Well,  I  wrote  that  myself." 

Davis:     "We'll  now  proceed  to  the  further  business — " 

Davidson:     "The  book  isn't  dedica — " 

Fine :     "Why  in  the  deuce  don't — " 

Richey :     "When's  the  Board  picture  going — " 

Todd:     "Drive  on!" 

Stone:     "That's  right.     Todd's—" 

Welborn:     "I  move  we  adjourn." 

All :     "I  second  the  motion." 

Davis:  "Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  motion  to  adjourn.  Before  I 
put  the  question,  let  me  speak  of  the  vacation.  Welborn,  you'll  be  here; 
Stone'll  be  here;  Todd'U  be  here;  Randolph,  will  you  be  here?" 

Randolph:     "  I  don't  know.     I  may  go  home." 

Davis :  "Yes,  yes,  that's  so.  If  you  go  home,  you'll  not  be  here.  All 
in  favor  of  the  motion  say,  'Aye';  opposed,  'No.'  The  motion  is  carried,  and 
this  Board  is  adjourned." 

(Everybody  grabs  hat  and  coat  and  rushes  for  the  door.  There  is  a  wild 
rush  downstairs  and  into  the  street.) 


*These  lines  supplied  for  rhyming  purposes. 
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AFTER. 


lA. 


C.  €.  (3ilbert, 


♦  fIDercbant 


XIailor, 


Carries  a  Full  Line  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Woolens. 


Xateet  IFloveltiee  in 

Suitinge  anb  XTrouaeringe. 

Call  and  Examine  My  Spring  and  Summer 
Importations  Before  Placing  Your  Order. 


IRo.  120  lEaet  flDain  Street, 
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FOTOGRAFS 


YES,  WE  MAKE  ANY  STYLE. 

THE  NEWEST  THINGS  ARE  THE  PLATINOES,  SEE  THEM. 

AWARDED  FIRST  PRIZE  INDIANA  STATE  PHOTO- 
GRAPHERS' CONVENTION,   1895. 

ALL  THE  WORK  IN 

...  THIS  BOOK  WAS  MADE    BY  US. 

18^  EAST  MAIN  STREET. 

NICHOLSON'S  SONS. 
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TAKE  THE 
POPULAR  LINE 


THE 


MONON 
ROUTE 


>»-f^5*rr- ,5P. 


BEST  LINE  BETWEEN- 


CHICAGO,  LOUISVILLE, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  and  all  points  in 

CINCINNATI,  THE  SOUTH 

....  AND  NORTHWEST. 
Solid  Vestibuled  Trains  Daily. 
Heated  by  Steam  and  Lighted  by  Pintsch  Gas. 

Only  Line  to  the  Celebrated  West  Baden  and 
French  Lick  Springs,  the  Carlsbad  of  America. 
Hotels  Open  The  Year  Round. 

For  full  information  regarding  rates,  etc.,  etc.,  apply -,,—1^//^ 

L.  A.  CLARK,  Agent, 

...  CRAWFORDSVILLE,  IND. 


W.   H.    McDOEL, 

V.  p.  and  Gen'l  Manager. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FRANK  J.  REED, 

Gen'l  Pass.  Agent. 
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©CDHCZ>CZ>I_     ALL 


UIVIIN/I 


WHE/H  BLOCK,  OPPOSITE  P05T0PPICE. 
BRYANT  &  STRATTON.     ESTABLISHED  1850.     MORE  THAN  500  STUDENTS  ANNUALLY. 


Leading  Business,  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  School 


Graduates  assisted  to  positions.  More  than  ten  thousand  started  on  successful  business  careers. 
Manufacturers.  Bani<ers,  Railroad,  Professional  and  Business  Men  send  their  sons,  daughters  and  wards  to 
the  Business  University  and  employ  its  graduates.     Call  or  write  for  full  particulars. 

E.   J.    HEEB,   F=>F=JirMc:=ii=Ai_. 


SHERMAN'S 

No.  59  South  Illinois  Street, 

(Under  Grand  Hotel,) 
INDIANAROLIS,    IND. 


Latest  Novelties  in  Ladies  and  Gents'  Dress  Shoes- 
Patent  Leather  Shoes  a  specialty.— C.  FRIEDGEN, 
19  N.  Pennsylvania  St  ,  Indianapolis,  between  Odd- 
Fellows  Hall  and  Post  Office. 


L^Ss 


ICYCLES 


ARE     BUIL-T     TCD     FRIDE. 

SOLD  DIRECT,  when  not  represented,  AT  AGENTS'  PRICES. 
Send  for   HANDSOME  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

W.  Q.  SCHACK, 


STS  IVIAirsI    SXREE-r, 


iUI="I^AI_0,   IM.  V 
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Patent  Leather 
and  Russia  Calf 


gHiES 


tn  slW  the  Lafest  Styles* 

Our  lines  of  these  shoes  reflect  the  latest  whims  of 
fashion,  and  are  really  extremely  tasty  examples  of  the  shoe- 
makers' art.  They  are  of  superlative  quality,  and  remarkably 
cheap  when  real  worth  is  considered. 

IF    YOU    DESIRE   TO    WEAR 


THE  LATEST  STYLE  SH0E5 


CALL  AND  SEE 


ricCLAriROCH,   105  N.  Washington  St, 


STUDENTS  ... 


You  will  find  it  to  your  interest 
to  bring  your  WATCHES  to    .-. 

H.  L.  TRA5K,^!L^!^« 

We  handle  all  grades  of  Musical 
Instruments,  Sheet  Music,  etc. 

...    118  S.  GREEN  ST. 


•^>     CSiCD     TO     <^ 


.f 


FOR 


LUNCH   and 
ICE  CREAM. 


MOFFETT  X  MORGAN. 

Prescription 
Druggists, .. 

125  E.  Main  Street,  -  CrawfordSYllle. 


We  W».nt  2^  Sba.rc  of  Your  Tra^tle. 


ZIEQLER&REIMAN, 

Leading   Bakery 

^ 

and  Confectionery, 

ICE  CREAM    AND  SODA  WATER. 

Caterers  to  Banquets,  Parties,  Weddings,  etc. 
The  only  Confectionery  in  the  city  that  manu- 
facture their  owu  Candies. 

217  East  Main  St.,  CRAWFORDSYILLE. 
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?^ 


I 


THE  PLAYFUL  PROF.    I. 


The  Y.  n.  C.  A. 
Barber  Shop, 


♦♦♦♦ 


The  Largest,  Finest  and   Best  Shop 
in  Crawfordsville. 


♦♦♦♦ 

STUDENTS  AND  FRIENDS 

...  Of  Wabash  College 
Respectfully  Solicited. 

♦♦♦♦ 

ELEGANT  FANS 
and  GOOD  R^THg 


r'^SS     1  HE  JOURNAL  CO.,  Printers,     r,^^^ 


THEDAILYJOURNAL 

THE  STUDENTS'  FAVORITE 


PAPER. 


ENGRAVED     CARDS     AND 
INVITATIONS. 


THE  Best 


NOT    TOO 

GOOD 
FOR  OUR 
PATRONS. 


Ji^,   Ji^  yiv   Ji< 


RUBBER    STAMPS    AND    SEALS. 


We  have  the  only 

COMPLETE  JOB  OFFICE 

IN   CRAWFORDSVILLE. 

We  print  "The  Wabash"  and  the 
;>Crs.  College  Catalogues. 

^^{l     THE  JOURNAL  CO.,  Printers.    ^ 
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THE   PLAYFUL  PROF.    II. 


Tke  Indi?i.n?s.poIi5  New5, 


Largest  Circulation  in  America  in  Proportion 
to  the  Population  of  City. 

Special  Department  Devoted  to  the  News  and 
Advancement  of  Indiana  Colleges. 

Subscription  Price,  $5.00  Per  Year,  or 
...  Ten  Cents  Per  Week,  Postage  Prepaid. 


The  Indianapolis  News  has  been,  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
only  recognized  medium  for  Want 
advertisements,  in  Indiana.  It  also 
prints   more    display    advertisements 


for 
Indianapolis  merchants  than  all  other  dailies 
in  the  city  combined.  Want  advertising 
one  cent  a  word  for  each  insertion. 


INStEy  f  MOI(SE, 

City_ 
Livery, 


Cabs  and  Carriages  for 
Receptions,  Balls, 
Parties,  Etc. 

Double  the  Livery  Stock  of  any 

Firm  in  the  City. 

Students'  Patronage  Sohcited. 

112-116  E.  Market  St. 
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THE   PLAYFUL  PROF.    III. 


l^-^ 


T.  S.  CLARK, 


The  Reasonable 
Tailor,  Hatter  and 
Furnisher, 


Will  Supply  Your  Wants  with  Latest  Style 
Goods  at  Lowest  City  Prices. 

Students  Cordially  Invited  to  flake 
Themselves  at  Home. 

..   131   E.  riAIN  STREET. 
J.  L.  CALLAHAN,  Salesman. 


]93 


THE  PLAYFUL  PROF.    rv. 


PONTIOUS  &  LACEY  ... 


HARRIE   PONTIOUS. 
CHAS.  E.  LACEY. 


Golkge  Text  Book^ 
/V  Specialty 


See  ^T-^  .,M 


ROR      XME      BE^- 


C  lot  hi  ng,  Hats 

FURNISHING  GOODS 

c:;ai_i_    om 

Tannenbalini  l5ros. 


i^K'^MS  -  If 


DEIV10C5FRAXI<^. 

DAILY.  MORNING, 

WEEKLY.         EVENING. 


S.  W.  COFFMAN,  class  '82. 
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Crawfordsville    Business    College, 

Shorthand,   Book=keeping, 
Telegraphy,  Penmanship. 

Founded  Nov,  13,  1893.     110  Students  already  enrolled.     Special  Terms  to 
Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Students  of  Wabash  College. 


F.  a.  WALKER. 


B.  A.  CANTAB,  Principal. 


You  will  find  the  ... 

LATEST  NOVELTIES 
^^^  GOLD  and  SILVER 

♦  .AT  THE*  • 


ll.OI 


I, 


III  S.  Washington  St. 


NYE  &  BOOE, 


\  Dr 


Druggists  anl 
Apothecaries. 


Soaps,  Perfumery,  Cigars,  etc. 

West  of  Court  House. 


A  COMMENCEMENT  WEEK  EPISODE.    I 


*% 


10:30  P.M.    THE   REHEARSAL- 
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// 


£fh^  "^"uxmA!^ 


ELEGANT  FOOTWEAR  in  all  styles  and  widths.  Our 
stock  is  all  new  and  styles  the  latest.  Prices  lower  than  ever 
known  before.     Repairing  neatly  done.     Call  and  see  us  at 


YOUNQMAN  &  TRIBBY, 


113  S.  Washington  St. 


Smiley  N.  Chambers.  Samuel  O.  Pickens. 

Charles  W.  Moores. 


dJ^ 


LAWYER! 


Rooms  109,  no,  III  and  112  Commercial 
Club  Building, 

.  I  N  D I  A.  IM  A  F=>  C3 1_  I  € 


Gonzales  #  Galey, 

DENTISTS, 

Office,  131  >^  East  Main  St., 
CRAWFORDSVILLE,     =     =     =    IND, 


A   COMMENCEMENT   WEEK   EPISODE.-II 


^ 


11:00    P.  M.    SERENADE    FIRST. 
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FACULTY  .... 

Byron  K.  Elliot,  President. 
John  R.  Wilson. 
Chas.  W.  Fairbanks. 
Addison  C.  Harris. 
W.  P.  FiSHBACK,  Dean. 


r>^  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 


School   Year    Begins    October 

I  St,  1895. 

Ends  May  27,  1896. 

For    Catalogue   and    Information, 
Address, 

W.  P.  FISHBACK,  Dean, 

...  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A  COMMENCEMENT  WEEK   EPISODE.    IN. 


1:10  p.  M.    SERENADE  SECOND. 
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COR.  MAIN  &  GREEN  STS. 


C.  L.  ROST.  I  GOSNELLS 

NEW  STEAM 
AND  HAND 

LAUNDRY, 

108  E.  MARKET  ST. 
129  S.  GREEN  ST. 

Fine  tJ^^^Iry. 
College  docivenir  ^poon^. 

Headquarters  for  REPAIRING  of  all   kinds 
in  our  line. 


Laundry  called  for  and  delivered 
to  any  part  of  the  city  free  of  charge. 
All  work  guaranteed. 


A  COMMENCEMENT  WEEK  EPISODE.    IV. 


11:30  P.  M.    THE   FINALE. 
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C,  R,   SNDDG-RASS     (^ 


Zhc  popular  TTailOt* 


Good  Work  and  Low  Prices. 


kWWVWWVWWWkW'Vk.'Vk.t 


116Vi  N.  Washington  Street. 


Crawfordsville, 
Indiana. 


ED.  G.  VAN  GAMP  X  CO. 

Lzidics'  2in«J  Gents' 

Pipe  5boes. 

PROMPT  ATTENTION 
■  TO  REPAIRING. 


129  South  Green  Street, 
COLLARS   AND   CUFFS 

A  SPECIALTY. 

wrM^ir    GUAR/V7MTEED. 


WILLIS  &  McQUOWN, 

HIGH   GRADE 

IPbotoQrapbs, 

Portraits  in  Sepia,  Crayon,  Water  Color. 

studio  on  Main  St.,  0pp.  Court  House. 


J.  p.  WALTER  &  BRO., 

LIVERY, 

EAST    f*ik:e    street. 


Finest  Carriage  Service  in  the  City. 
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^  5^?  ^t?  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


HIGHEST    CRAOe 


REASONABLE  PRICES     Vy  L-  ^  ^ 
ilSTS  AND   SAMPLES  SENT  TQ  CHAPTCR  CORRESPONKNT$, 


DREKA 

Fine  Slaiionery  and  Engraving  House 

1121  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


COLLEGE  INVITATIONS 
CLASS  STATIONERY 

SOCIETY  STATIONERY 
COATS  OF  ARMS 

WEDDING  INVITATIONS 
VISITING  CARDS 

MONOGRAMS 
ADDRESSES 

MENUS  AND 
DINNER  CARDS 

STEEL  PLATE  ENGRAVING   FOR  COLLEGE 
ANNUALS. 

Heraldry  and  Genealogy  a  Specialty. 


"Webster's  International 


Grand  For  Ready  Reference 
In  Office,  School,  or  Home. 


Didiionary 

A  Colle§:e  President  writes:  "For  ease  with 
which  the  eye  finds  the  word  sou§:ht,  for  accuracy 
of  definition,  for  effective  methods  in  indicating: 
pronunciation,  for  terse  yet  comprehensive  state- 
ments of  facts,  and  for  practical  use  as  a  working: 
dictionary,  *  Webster's  International '  excels  any 
other  sin§:le  volume." 

(Igp^The  diacritical  marks  for  indicating  the  sounds  of  letters  are  so  plain  and  intelligible 
as  to  be  easily  understood  by  old  and  young.    Nearly  all  schoolbooks  use  them. 

*^It  is  Tlie  One  Oreat  Standard  Authority 

.   .  the  perfection  of  dictionaries ; "   so  writes  Justice  Brewer  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  who  voices  the  general  sentiment. 

Send  for  free  pamphlet  containing  specimen  pages,  illustrations,  etc.     #    "WEBSTER'S 

G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Putilisliers,  (INTERNATIONAL 

Springfield,  9Iass.,  XJ.  S.  A.  \  DICTIONMT 

U^^*  Do  not  buy  cheap  photographic  reprints  of  old  "Webster  dictionaries. 
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BO  bD  A  VIS 

HAS  THE  ONLY 
FIRST-CLASS 

Jjivery  Stock 

IN  THE  CITY. 
GIVE  HIM  A  CALL 
AT 

128  WEST  PIKE  STREET, 

CRAWFORDSVILLE. 


LIGHT   LIYERY   R   SPECIHLTY. 


®0   TO- 


'1^ 


Armstrong's 
Place, 


THE  MODEL  SHOP. 

■     ■     ■ 

Five  first-class  workmen  all  the  time. 
No  boys  learning  the  trade. 
A  clean  towel  with  every  man. 

■  ■  ■ 

HOT    AND    COLD     BATHS. 

STUDENTS'  TRADE  SOLICITED. 

...  209  E.  Main  St. 


TO  THE  STUDENTS  OF 
WABASH  AND  OTHERS.-^T 

We  are  making  strictly  first-class  work  in 
the  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LINE  at  Reasonable 
Prices.  Would  be  pleased  to  have  a  share  of 
your  patronage. 

Respectfully, 

Lawson  &  Ficken. 


DR.  H.  E.  GREENE, 

EYE,  EAR  and   THROAT 

SPECIALIST, 

ROOM  2,  uoe:i_  bloc^k, 
CRAWFORDSVILLE,  -  INDIANA. 


gH®Eg 

FINE  SHOES, 
riEDlUn  SHOES, 
CHEAP  SHOES. 

SHOES  in  all  styles  and  shapes. 
Remember  we    have    the    largest 
stock  in  the  city  to  select  from,  at 

J.  S.  KELLY'S, 

124  E.  riain  St.,  =  Crawfordsville. 
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^»^HE    academic  gown,   as  used   in   America,   is 
/  really  a  uniform.     On  its  historic  and  pictur- 

^^^  esque  side  it  serves  to  remind  those  who  don  it 
of  the  continuity  and  dignity  of  learning,  and 
recalls  the  honored  roll  of  English-speaking  University 
men.  On  its  democratic  side,  it  subdues  the  differ- 
ences in  dress  arising  from  the  differences  in  taste, 
fashion,  .manners  and  wealth,  and  clothes  all  with  the 
outward  grace  of  equal  fellowship  which  has  ever  been 
claimed  as  an  inner  fact  in  the  republic  of  learning. 

The  gown  uniforms  a  body  of  scholars,  overcom- 
ing the  nondescript  dress  of  any  considerable  number 
of  men  or  women.  On  the  score  of  economy  it  saves 
many  a  young  man  or  woman  considerable  expendi- 
ture at  the  end  of  a  course,  when  there  is  the  least 
left  to  spend,  but  when  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  best 
appearance.  In  colleges  where  gowns  are  worn 
throughout  the  year,  the  plainest  suits  or  dresses  may 
be  worn  beneath  them. 

Gardner  Cotrell  Leonard. 


COTRELL  6c  LEONARD. 

472  AND  474   BROADWAY,  ALBANY,   N.    Y., 


MAKERS    OF 


CAPS  AND   GOWNS 


TO    THE   AMERICAN    UNIVERSITIES- 


ILLUSTRATED     TREATISE,     ETC..     FREE     UPON     APPLICATION. 
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Richmond  Straight  Cut 
No.  I  Cigarettes. 

Cigarette  Smokers,  who  are  willing  to 
pay  a  little  more  than  the  price  charged  for 
the  ordinary  trade  Cigarettes,  will  find  THIS 
BRAND  superior  to  all  others. 
These  Cigarettes  are  made  from  the  bright- 
est, most  delicately  flavored  and  highest  cost 
Gold  Leaf  grown  in  Virginia.  This  is  the 
Old  and  Original  Brand  of  Straight 
Cut  Cigarettes  and  was  brought  out  by  us 
in  the  year  1875. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS,  and 
observe  that  the  firm  name  as  below  is 
on  every  package. 

ALLEN  &  QINTER, 

The  American  Tobacco  Company, 
Successor,   Manufacturer, 

___^ RICHMOND,  VA. 
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^ 
^ 
^ 
^ 
^ 


CHARLES  AV/\YER  &  GO., 


# 

^ 


Base  Ball  and  Foot  Ball  Supplies,  ^ 
r^^       Horne  ©yrpnasiurps,  Feociog 
^^i       Foils  and  A\asHs,  Durnb-bells  and 

Indian  Clubs,  Lawn  Tennis, 


Agents  for  A.  6.  Sp»l<IitJ5  6-  Bro.»s, 
Wrigbt  2in<i  Ditson  2in<l 
Tbe  Davis  Bozit  An<l  Oa^r  Co. 


>.  Trzivelio^  SzitchelSi 
..  Wiliow  Trunks, 
>.  C^nes 
>.  2in<l  Un^brellas. 


^ 

^ 


29  2tn<I  3  I   WEST  WASHINGTOW  STREET, 

_^ IMDIAWAPOLIS,  IMD. 


4 


4 
^ 
^ 

4 
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Bayless'  Cab  and 
Transfer  Line, 

Ihe  Palace 
Cigar  Store 

GABS 

For  Parties,  Weddings, 
Funerals,  Trains  or 
Private  Calls. 

No.  20^/  E.  Main  St. 

Is  the  Leader  in     .... 

Fine  Imported 

>                                          i 

Also  Picnic  and  Party  Wagons. 
Livery  Rigs  and  Drummers'  Wagons. 

Leave  Orders  at 

118  West  Market  Street. 

and  Domestic  Cigars 

Tobaccos  and  Smoking 
Supplies. 

FRED.  C.  BANDEL. 

Proprietor. 
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C^liUiUlJilJ^lillWllliilJiUit^ilJiUi^ 


he  landalia  line 


Is  a  favorite  with  the  students  of  the 
various    colleges    throughout    Indiana 

A  call  upon  any  agent  of 
that  line  will  convince  the 
enquirer  that  it  is  the  aim 
of  them  all  to  please  the 
public     . 

We    are    always    willing    to    speak    a 
good    word    for 


he  landalia  line 


dr  iinlrilri!n!nlnJnliT!n!riin!ri!n!^^ 
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